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LAVENDER. 
By F. P. WARREN. 


HEN William Jenner, “fruit and vegetable merchant,” had 
pushed his barrow through the iron gates which separated 
Clovelly Court from the rest of Walworth he stopped a moment to 
look up at the little third-floor window on the first staircase. The 
little dirty blind was pulled down, and there was a light burning 
down in the right-hand corner of the window. By a prearranged 
telegraphic code this arrangement of blind and light conveyed a 
message to Jenner, who, after gazing up at it intently in order to 
grasp its full signification, drew himself upright out of his slouch and 
squared his shoulders with an air of relief. He pushed his barrow 
into a shed and went up the stone steps. A little girl was waiting 
for him on the third-floor landing. 

“T heard you coming up the stairs, uncle,” she said. ‘ Aunty’s 
all right, an’ there’s been a lot of people here to-day. The doctor’s 
brought a bottle of med’cine, and a clergyman’s been with a lot of 
papers with storiesonthem. Oh! an’ Mr. Griffin, what you brought 
in one day, took me in to see his birds: he’s got such a lot, green 
an’ yellow an’ brown and all colours, and he’s going to give me one 
to take back when I go.” 

The little girl remained behind in the parlour, while the man 
entered the bedroom, a dingy, stuffy room smelling of old clothes, 
dirt, and paraffin. In one corner was a bed on which lay a woman 
whose thin, drawn face lit up with a smile as her husband entered. 

“Well, Liz,” said Jenner, bending over the bed, “ ’ow goes it?” 
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“T don’t know. Doctor’s been to-day, an’ ’e says I’m getting 
along all right, but-——” 

“That’s right, old girl, When you’re wellagin, and the weather’s 
warmer, we'll go somewhere for a day down in the country, Sunday 
*scursion, you an’ me an’ Sal’s little girl.” 

“Will, don’t. I don’t feel like that. Some’ow I don’t think I'll 
get over this.” 

“Now, what d’you know about it? Don’t a doctor say you're 
better? An’’e’s been to a ’ospital, an’ all that, an’ ’e knows.” 

“Yes, Will ; but ’e’s a doctor ; ’e ain’t never been a patient, an’ 
there’s something tells me it’s a job.” 

Jenner was sitting on the side of the bed now: he made a 
negative nod in answer to his wife, and thought for a second or two 
on the possible disadvantages a doctor might suffer under through 
not being a patient. His wife raised herself and put one arm round 
his neck and clutched a shawl round her with the other. 

“Will, dear, when I’m gone you'll bury me all right, won’t you ? 
So as the neighbours can’t say nothing about us. You promise, 
won’t you, Will? There'll be the club money to draw, and you'll be 
able to do the thing respectable. But don’t go to Cassidy. I 
couldn’t abear it to be done by ’im. You promise me you won't?” 

“Why, Liz, of course I should do the thing all right. But that’s 
a long way ahead yet. We shan’t be down here next year. Moses’ 
foreman’s leaving soon, starting on his own, and Moses said I could 
have the job if I liked—thirty-five bob a week. We'll go up to 
Enfield and have a little house of our own. Rents is cheap there, and 
the railway brings you up for tuppence return. The doctor says this 
air don’t suit you, though I didn’t know as there was any. Hows’- 
mever there’s only one thing you’ve got to do, and that’s to get well 
sharp. See?” 

“T don’t think I shall, Will.” 

“ Now, that’s just like you. Remember a little event what took 
place three years ago? Ata little church ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ An’ didn’t you promise, among other things, to obey? Well, I 
tells you you’ve got to get well, an’ when I says a thing I meansit. I 
told you afore that I’d got a devil of a temper, didn’t I?” 

“Yes, but you was talking without your book.” 

“There you go again. Jus’ as if I ever talked without my book. 
You know well enough when I says apples is thrippence a pound, 
they’re thrippence a pound ; they ain’t two pound fcr fourpence, nor 
three for a tanner, neither.” 
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“But you'd let ’em ’ave seven for a bob.” 

“That’s when they ain’t partic’lar keen on oom, and then it’s 
‘arf a pound short.” 

He made a knowing inclination of his head towards the door. 
His wife gave him a little hug and laughed ; and at that Jenner knew 
he had been fooled again. He thought for a moment, and then, 
exclaimed with unfeigned admiration: ‘ Why, Liz, old gal, you’ve 
caught me agin. That was through saying three pounds for a 
tanner ; took me off my guard. You're a corker, you are, Wonder 
‘ow many bob I’ve been cheated out of since you was taken ill. 
P’raps it’s quids.” 

Just then there came a tap on the outer door, and Jenner and his 
wife hastily composed themselves. Mrs. Jenner sank down on to 
the bed, while her husband, assuming an air of callous indifference, 
sat down on the safest chair, the stability of which was assisted by 
a Tate’s sugar case over which a newspaper had been spread with 
artful carelessness ; but the girl had torn away a strip at the bottom, 
revealing the words “112 lb. net.” There was a little whispering 
in the other room, and then the door opened, and a neighbour came 
in nervously, holding a basin of steaming liquid in one hand and 
trying to hide a black mark under her eye with the other. 

“ Ah, Mrs. Harper,” said Jenner, looking up, “’ow are you?” 

“Oh, lor’, Mister Jenner, I didn’t know you was here,” replied 
Mrs. Harper in a squeaky voice. “I just popped in to see ’ow 
Missis Jenner was, and to bring’er a basin of soup. You don’t mind, 
do yer? It’s lovely an’ strong: I stooed the bones all day yesterday 
on my little oil stove, an’ it’ll do ’er good. When you've finished 
don’t trouble about the basin ; jus’ send it back as it is. I'll wash 
it up.” 

“Thank you,” growled Jenner; “it’s very good of you.” In want 
of something to say he added, “’Ow’s the old man?” 

Mrs. Harper flushed and shot her hand up to her eye again, but 
ignored the question. 

“‘T was thinking, Missis Jenner,” she said, “if you liked you 
could send young Sally into my room for an hour or two any after- 
noon till you got well. Children like a change. I hear as ’ow the 
Board School Inspector is about, and ’e knows I ain’t got any 
children, an’ I’d like ’er to come in: it would be a bit of company 
for me, an’ I don’t see nobody, except some one comes in for a bit 
of a chat, till Ja-ack comes home at night.” 

Mrs. Harper spoke these words in a squeaking crescendo which 


with her usually preceded tears. The sight of a woman in tears 
12 
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was one of the severest tests that Jenner had to undergo. He always 
felt sorry in his way, but if he ever said anything it was sure to be 
something that made the woman worse. So he looked up at the 
ceiling, and Mrs. Harper went on with her cry until a well-known 
voice was heard quarrelling in the court below, when she dried her 
tears, said “ Good-night,” and ran out. 

** Cheerful sort of a party to talk to an invalid,” remarked Jenner 
to his wife as Mrs. Harper was heard welcoming Ja-ack home in 
a series of squeaks. ‘Good sort, though. Pity ’e’s such a brute. 
Same time it must be miserable her crying like that. Makes ’im 
stop away long’s he can in the pub; he gets cannoned—drunk I 
mean—and then there’s more punching. No one can’t interfere, 
’cause they’d be bound to upset ’er. But it’s a rum thing when you 
come to think of it. I had a fag somewhere.. Oh! pertaties is 
going to be riz next week—Moses told me so himself to-day.” A 
church clock chimed the three quarters. “I’m going to try a fresh 
lay to-morrow, Liz, twelve mile out, and I want to be off early, so 
I shall turn in soon.” 

When the clock chimed the three quarters again the little girl 
had been packed away into a cupboard dignified by the name of a 
bedroom, and the man was fast asleep on the sofa in the parlour, 
whilst his wife was trying to stifle her cough that he might not be 
disturbed. She fell off into short periods of sleep, but heard most of 
the well-known bells chime the quarters and boom the hours with 
their hateful pertinacity. When she had first fallen ill she had 
been nursed by her husband’s sister, who had quartered herself 
and her child on the family. As this sister’s ideas of nursing were 
centred rather in the nurse than in the patient, Jenner had in the 
blunt, tactless way of brothers sent the woman away ; but the child, 
to whom his wife had taken a fancy, remained. During the day 
the girl made herself useful, and considerable help was given by 
Mrs. Harper, who owed a debt of gratitude to the Jenners for help 
given when her only baby had died and her husband had gone into 
a long drinking bout. At night a table was drawn up to the bed- 
side, and on this the lamp was placed, together with a jug of water, 
a footless wineglass, a box of bread pellets that a persuasive quack 
had cajoled Jenner into buying, and the remains of a bottle of rum 
that had been won in a Christmas raffle. These were deemed 
the most necessary articles for an invalid, but in case anything else 
should be needed Jenner had fitted up a bell which was never used 
save when he pulled the string to see whether it was still in working 
order. He was a light sleeper and came into the room two or three 
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times during the night and at any time when his wife had an un- 
usually bad and prolonged fit of coughing and was unable to stifle 
it in the blanket ; but these occasions were rare now. Sometimes 
the two would talk together, but more often Mrs. Jenner would 
pretend to be asleep and watch her husband through her eyelashes 
as he gazed down at her. 

At five o’clock the next morning Mrs. Jenner knew the wind had 
veered round towards the east because the usual indistinct murmur 
that came from the goods yard was now split up into its component 
noises. While she was wishing her husband had a warmer coat Jenner 
entered and approached the bed asking howshe felt. Then he bent over 
the bed and kissed her, and she, as usual, told him not to, and he did it 
again, as he always did. ‘“ Blooming idiots” a neighbour called them. 

An hour later Jenner had drunk the last of the coffee he had 
himself made, and then told his little niece to look after her aunt, 
which oft-repeated injunction the girl listened to with an air of self- 
importance with which a certain amount of incredulity was mingled. 
Of late the idea of her importance had been the most prominent, 
but this morning her uncle winked at her, which reduced her to her 
old state of uncertainty. Looking round at his wife as he opened 
the bedroom door, Jenner said, “ Apples is thrippence a pound, 
Liz,” laughed, and left the room. 

Thinking over various things, Jenner loaded his barrow up and 
pushed it out through the iron gates. Early as it was, ten minutes 
had not gone by before he sold 2 lb. of apples, making an extra 
profit by the use of false weights. He pushed along through 
side streets and across main roads until he reached Clapham, where 
he bought a crust of bread and a bit of cheese, and then pushed 
on again. In three hours he had arrived at the scene of his labours. 
He pushed his barrow slowly up and down the principal street and 
round the market-place with an arrant disregard for the growlings of 
the small tradespeople who had paid for a pitch and regarded him as 
a trifle worse than a thief. 

It seemed, though, as if the law which he had so often evaded 
was determined to have its vengeance that day. Every time he 
stopped he was moved on by the police. At last he so irritated one 
member of the force that he marched him off to the police station. 
Here he was detained while his address was being identified, and it 
was not till five o’clock that he was allowed to leave. Only richer 
by 11d. he pushed his barrow back in high dudgeon. At Clapham 
an inspector nearly caught him using his light weights. Jenner saw 
him coming along, and thinking he looked rather suspicious just 
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slipped the weights into an apple basket in time. After this, reckon- 
ing he was safe for the rest of the evening, he committed more 
offences than he had done for many a Saturday night. 

The next day Jenner was in an unusual state of depression, which 
yielded but slowly before the flow of his wife’s spirits. He had 
heard people talk of clouds having silver linings, and he was wonder- 
ing “ where it came in.” His wife chaffed him more than she usually 
did, telling him she was going out with him herself the next day, 
which made him wince. Then, more serious, she demanded to be 
helped across the room. 

“ Why, I’m getting ‘long fine!” she said as they proceeded 
slowly to the window. ‘Where was it you said you was going to in 
the summer? Enfield? Somewhere out Hampstead way, ain’t it? 
Ain’t the sun shining fine? Remember that day you an’ me an’ 
Sam an’ that funny fellow with the concertina went down to ’Ampton 
Court ? It was a good job you an’ me had settled things, ’cos Sam 
came round that night and asked me to marry him. Do you hear? 
You're a fine man—don’t care a ’a’porth of milk. If I said I wish I’d 
had ’im I don’t believe you’d care. Don’t. Now take me back 
again. I feel cold.” 

Jenner wanted to know if his wife knew anything about what had 
happened the day before. If she knew, he was going to tell her all 
about it ; but if the address had been identified without her know- 
ledge, he was going to say nothing till it was all over. In the 
meantime he was glad his wife was so much better. 

The club doctor came, nodded to the husband, examined the 
woman, and said nothing, for after working for the club for over five 
years he had learnt how the members appreciated medical truths. 
He talked a little while with the wife and walked out with Jenner. 
The two men walked down the court, the cynosure of all eyes, 
Jenner feeling the dignity of his position when the doctor took his 
arm when they were half-way down the court. 

“If your wife has a fancy for anything,” said the doctor, “ you 
can give it her.” 

Very well, sir, I will,” replied Jenner. 

“It won’t make any difference now.” 

“No, sir? I’m glad she’s to be allowed to take what she likes.” 

“ Hum,” said the doctor to himself. ‘Shall I give him the pill 
to swallow plain? He won’t take it sugar-coated. Perhaps it won’t 
make any difference whether I speak or not. If I knew him 

etter - 

** Good-day, sir,” broke in Jenner ; “I’m going t’other way.” 
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** Good-day.” 

Still pondering the matter the doctor walked on for about 
twenty yards and then turned and looked back, but Jenner had 
disappeared down a side alley to fetch the Sunday dinner from the 
baker’s. 

When they commenced eating the dinner Jenner tried to get his 
wife into his own line of thought. Growing irritated because his 
clumsy innuendoes failed to elicit the slightest perceptible response, 
either verbal or facial, Jenner finished his dinner in dissatisfied 
silence, and then tock his little niece into the front room and found 
out from her that while she had been playing on the door-step the 
afternoon before a man had come and asked who lived there, 
and that she had told him, and had made him go away very 
quietly because her aunt was asleep. Then she stopped to 
breathe. 

The doctor came twice again that day—in the afternoon to bring 
a bottle of medicine, remaining awhile but saying nothing, and in 
the evening in a state of excitement to take it away again. Heacted 
it very well before the woman, and then when he went into the front 
room with Jenner dropped into his natural calm manner, emphasising 
the change, with the suddenness of it. He thought that would 
make Jenner suspicious, but Jenner was thinking about something 
else. 

* You're looking run down,” said the doctor, looking Jenner 
steadily in the eyes. ‘You ought to take a holiday, and the sooner 
the better. In fact, you ought to take a holiday to-morrow for your 
wife’s sake.” 

“Well, sir,” replied Jenner, looking away, “I don’t know about 
being run down, but I was thinking about taking a ’oliday to- 
morrow.” 

“ That’s right. Good-night.... Pah! What a fool I am,” 
said the doctor as he went down the stairs. “Why do I always 
choose these roundabout ways? Half of them don’t care a toss 
which way it is, and I might just as well tell them straight 
out.” 

The next morning Jenner got a lift in a carrier’s van to the place 
of his holiday-making. Even if he were let off, as he expected to be, 
it would be a serious thing to him. The week before had been a 
bad week, and now there would be a day out of this one gone and 
nothing to show for it. 

The first case on the charge-sheet was that of a drunken and 
disorderly labourer. He was sober and repentant now, and was 
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severely cautioned and let off. Then William Jenner was called on a 
charge of loitering. The constable was there to prove the charge 
and to answer any questions the justices might ask. 

“‘ Well, what have you to say?” asked one of the justices on the 
bench, looking towards Jenner. 

“ Beggin’ your pardon, your honours, I’m very sorry. I didn’t 
mean to do any harm. I pushed my barrow all the way down here 
from Walworth, fourteen mile, an’ I only took elevenpence. I promise 
you I won’t come down again. I wouldn’t then only I’ve got a sick 
wife at home.” 

The constables in the court grinned behind their hands. 

“‘We,” said the chairman, bending towards the reporters, “my 
colleagues and myself, are determined to put down this loitering 
with barrows in our streets. It’s becoming an intolerable nuisance to 
the town, and on any future occasion we shall notice the offence more 
severely. Half-a-crown.” 

“ But I ain’t got ’alf-a-crown, your honour. I’ve got to walk all 
the way back. Can’t your honours let me off? If you do, I won’t 
come back to your town again. Couldn't you bind me down, or 
something, not to come? I wouldn’t ask you, but for my sick missus 
at ’ome.” 

“One day,” said the chairman, noticing the policemen’s smiles. 

Jenner was led into a room where some constables were warming 
themselves before a fire. As soon as the door was shut the man 
in charge of him burst out into a laugh and then said :—- 

* Another sick wife.” 

The others laughed too. ‘Why, that’s the fifteenth already this 
month. It’s getting stale down here, old chap,” said one, addressing 
Jenner. “ You'd better try another game.” 

“Pon my word, gen 2 

“ Now just listen to him, ‘upon his word,’ and ’e’s got a sick 
wife at home.” 

“’Pon my Bible oath, then, I’ve ’ad the club doctor in to my 
wife for the last two months. You needn’t believe it. I don’t 
suppose you will. People don’t believe nothing now. I wouldn’t 
care a rap for myself, but I’ve had a bad time last month, and there’s 
things to pay just the same, and she wants to be took special care of. 
Doctor said yesterday, ‘Let ’er ’ave what she wants!’ an’ comin’ 
all together it’s rough.” 

The hollow voice silenced the men, and before Jenner left 
that day the man that had brought the charge got up a whip 
round for him. Some of the older members were still a bit 
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sceptical, but Jenner had half-a-crown handed over to him when 
he left that night. 

When Jenner reached home he met Mrs. Harper’s husband in a 
state of half-drunken madness on the stairs. 

“Oh, that’s you, is it?” said Harper. ‘Just the man I want. 
Look ’ere, I’m a working man, I am, an’ I ’ave to work for my living. 
I don’t make my wife go out with a fruit stall and git it for me. No. 
An’ if I wanted anything I should ’ave to go withart ; no one would 
giv’ it me. I comes ’ome ’ere to-day early an’ I finds my wife taking 
things in to yourn. I won't ’ave it. Understan’ it once fer all. 
An’ if I find ’er doing it agin, I'll bash ’er.” Jenner pushed by ; 
the other tried to follow him, but fell on the stairs and screeched out : 
* An’ youtoo. An’ if I find that kid in my room I'll wring ’er 
neck, an’ you won’t stop me neither.” 

In the outer room the doctor was waiting. As soon as he 
had nodded to him Jenner noticed the peculiar expression on his 
face. 

‘¢ What’s the matter, doctor ?” he asked. 

“There’s a lot the matter,” replied the doctor, nodding toward 
the room. 

Jenner opened the door and entered. The doctor waited a 
few minutes, expecting the man to come out and make some 
sullen, callous inquiry about the certificate. Then he quietly 
entered the room. Jenner was kneeling at the side of the bed, 
clutching one hand of his wife, his face buried in the counter- 
pane and his shoulders twitching.’ Many encounters with death 
and thankless efforts to save its victims had embittered the doctor. 
He had been thinking what a brute the man had been in going off, 
as he supposed, on some drunken carouse with his pothouse 
companions while his wife lay dying. He looked down at the 
man and tugged his moustache. Jenner was groaning now as it 
all came home to him. The doctor put his hand on Jenner’s 
shoulder and spoke what words of comfort he could. After a while 
Jenner became calmer. 

“ Oh, sir!” he said in a broken, faltering voice, “I see now 
what you meant yesterday. But I was worried at thinking about 
something else. Oh! why didn’t you speak plainly?” 

“‘ Believe me, I am very sorry ; I thought you understood. But 
you must not go on in this way; you'll make yourself ill.” 

“ Never mind me, sir ; I suppose you meant it for the best ; but 
me and Liz was as happy as a pair of birds, an’ if I’d only known I 
wouldn’t ’ave gone to-day, not for all the judges in England. It 
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was only a little thing—police-court job—but Liz was always 
thinking about me and anxious like, and she was getting—getting 
better, as I thought, an’ I wouldn’t tell ’er till it was over. 
Thank you, sir. I’d take it kindly if you was to leave me alone, 
now, along of—Liz.” 


A week later Jenner had buried his wife and had sent his 
niece back to hermother. He had sold his barrow and his furniture, 
such as it was. His rent was paid, and he had given up the 
key. Then he walked out into the streets and the jostling world. 
At night he found himself on the Embankment. He peered over 
the edge of the parapet and pulled out some weights and threw 
the heaviest over. Then he hesitated, and finally put the 
others back into his pocket. He walked on a little way and then 
suddenly stopped, dashed his hand into his coat pocket, and draw- 
ing the weights out scattered them into the water. Then a Colt 
went whirling round and round to find a resting-place beneath 
the surface of the mud. And then—and then Jenner stopped. 
He peered down at the water, watched intently by the crew of a 
police boat that had crept up into the shadow of a bridge close 
by. After a few minutes he turned slowly away, went up a side 
street, crossed the Strand, and dived through some more side streets 
until he came to a police station. He went in and was taken before 
the officer in charge, a man who had won his promotion by a clever 
piece of detective work. 

“ H’m,” said the police officer, looking at the build of the man 
and the poise of his head, “ you’re a deserter.” 

** Come to give myself up,” added Jenner, wondering how the 
other knew. 

‘“* What regiment ?” 

“ Northumberlands—out in Egypt.” 

‘“* When did you desert ?” 

*“‘ Three year ago.” 

‘“* H’m, what’s your name, and where do you live?” 

“ William Jenner. Don’t live nowhere. Number was four, six, 
ought, three.” 

‘* Married ? Anyone dependent on you ?” 

* Ne.” 

“ Well, I shall have to put you into cells.” 

He rose and called one of the men, and then turning round 
quickly said, ‘‘ Why are you giving yourself up now?” 
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Cause I want to get out of England.” 

As Jenner was led away the official watched him narrowly. 

‘“H’m,” muttered he, “ what’s he running away from?” He 
turned over a sheaf of official notices. ‘“H’m, don’t think it’s 
anything there—may be, though. It isn’t family troubles ; he isn’t a 
gentleman. Got a woman into trouble, perhaps, and trying the 
cheap hero game on. H’m, h’m! ‘ Prisoner was remanded for 
inquiries ’"—that’s what'll be in the papers, I suppose.” 
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ANTON GREGOROWITCH 
RUBINSTEIN. 


Dieu ne puis, 
Roi ne daigne, 
Artiste je suis ! 
A. G. RUBINSTEIN. 


i. 


T belongs to the nineteenth century to have produced exclusively 
as its own—in so far at least as concerns their mortal span of 
life—a galaxy of great musicians. Glinka (1803-1857); Berlioz 
(1803-1869) ; Mendelssohn (1809-1847); Chopin (1809-1849) ; 
Schumann (1810-1856) ; Liszt (1811-1886) ; Wagner (1813-1883) ; 
Rubinstein (1830-1894) ; Brahms (1833-1896) ; Tshaikovski (1840- 
1893). And from amongst all these names, representing every phase 
of modern music, not one stands out with a bolder relief or a more 
dominating force than that of Rubinstein. 

It is now six years since his death, and considering the important 
position which he occupied in the musical world during a period of 
over half a century, as well as the singular attraction of his original 
and fascinating individuality, one can only be surprised that no 
adequate biography of Russia’s musical Titan has yet appeared, at 
any rate in English. In Russian one or two interesting and fairly 
exhaustive sketches exist, notably a volume by Sophia Kavos- 
Dechtereva. Perhaps it is the unusual conflict of elements in his 
character which deters the would-be biographer. He is bewildered 
by what may be termed the utter chaos of Rubinstein’s nature. 
There seemed indeed no connecting link between the vices and 
virtues of this man. His extremes of strength and weakness never 
met gently, the one absorbing the other, and so gradually forming a 
consistent entity such as retreating years can reveal in Wagner, for 
instance. 

It were useless to attempt to describe him with that grace and 
refinement of touch which one instinctively feels necessary the 
instant one comes within the charmed circle of Chopin. For 
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Chopin, metaphorically speaking, we need the medium of a delicate 
pastel or a miniature on ivory. For Rubinstein’s portrait we want 
the vivid lights and deep shadows of a Rembrandt, and his faults 
must be there every whit as much as his virtues, for if we attempt to 
gloss over a single one of them, we immediately weaken the outline 
and texture of his temperament. His failings give substance to his 
character; they form the woof to a web of magnificent power and 
nobility. 

In his life, as in his music, there is the highest aim, a ring of 
passionate sincerity; yet over and over again, if only by a hair’s- 
breadth, we feel that he failed to grasp that perfect consummation 
which his splendid physical, mental, and emotional gifts ought to 
have secured for him easily. He was endowed with a fine constitu- 
tion, a frame brimming over with health and vitality, a large heart 
and a large brain. He was blessed moreover with a broad sense of 
humour ; it may be that his keen feeling for the ludicrous was his 
chief stand-by, for it often helped him to be merely amused when 
otherwise he might have been crushed under a weight of disappoint- 
ment and bitterness. He had a fund of inexhaustible energy ; not 
by any means, though, that quiet persistent energy which surely, if 
almost imperceptibly, advances step by step to its goal, but rather an 
intermittent torrent of volcanic impetuosity which darted forth in 
leaps and bounds, often to its owner’s undoing, since the very ardour 
which would have been a priceless boon to most men invariably 
made him altogether too eager of result, too impatient of detail. 

He was fully alive to his own shortcomings. “I am always 
making mistakes,” he avowed, “so often, indeed, that I haven’t time 
to repent of them.” 

And his glaring inconsistencies were constantly coming home to 
him. “What am I?” he would exclaim, with an almost comic 
despair. ‘Jews count me a Christian, Christians a Jew; to 
Russians I am a German, to Germans a Russian ; to the conserva- 
tives I am a radical, to radicals a despot.” 

His fame as a pianist is now surrounded by such a halo of cele- 
brity that the generality of people will probably imagine his career 
to have been one long series of uninterrupted triumphs. As a 
juvenile phenomenon he certainly attracted much attention ; he was 
petted, caressed, and laden with presents, which his mother 
(eminently practical Jewess that she was) promptly pawned or sold, 
to buy her large family the necessaries of life. 

As a man Rubinstein spent years of struggling hardship, making 
a scanty living out of badly paid piano lessons. He was nearly 
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forty before his playing brought him in anything like a steady com- 
petence. For this tardy recognition his own conduct was chiefly to 
blame. The very fact that he had a duty to perform at once roused 
in him a perverse spirit of opposition, and made him particularly 
anxious to evade his obligation. He invariably studied his inclina- 
tions before his interests, nor was he a respecter of persons. Unlike 
the suave Abbé Liszt, who contrived to be king and courtier 
combined, Rubinstein only understood how to be a king, and if he 
encountered other royalties, and found them dull or uncongenial, 
he did not hesitate to show that he was excessively bored. It is 
probable that one of his worst enemies in his worldly advancement 
was his bitter tongue, with which he readily lashed whatever savoured 
to him of injustice or hypocrisy. 

A Christian by birth, a thorough Jew by descent, he was yet 
totally un-Jewlike in his absolute disregard of all commercial details, 
He had no eye whatever for the “ main chance.” It never so much 
as occurred to him to toady to purveyors of music, and it was 
thoroughly repugnant to his every’ instinct to play to order. 

During his one American tour he bound himself to give so many 
concerts at stated terms. But he declared afterwards that the whole 
time he felt like an automaton, and began to heartily despise him- 
self and hisart. When later on he was offered £25,000 to repeat 
the experiment, nothing would induce him to accept the proposal. 

At the zenith of his fame he must have gained a princely income, 
a large portion of which, it must be confessed, was no sooner earned 
at the piano than it was dissipated at the card table, for he was 
an incorrigible gambler. It should be added, though, that an 
equally large, if not a larger, portion of his earnings was lavished 
upon charity. 

We most of us associate his playing with thronged concert halls, 
priced at a guinea a stall. Infinitely more characteristic of the true 
Rubinstein are the reminiscences of hundreds of grateful students 
and music-lovers “unable to pay,” for whom he repeatedly gave 
gratis lectures and recitals in different cities of Europe. 

A lasting monument also to his generosity and enthusiasm is to 
be noted in the marvellous development of musical culture through- 
out Russia during the last sixty years—a development which has 
given Russian musicians a foremost place amongst their colleagues 
all the world over, whether as performers or as composers. The con- 
servatoires of St. Petersburg and Moscow, with theiraffiliated branches 
in different centres of the empire, were first planned and organised 
by Rubinstein, their success being wholly due to his energetic 
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expenditure of time and money. To this day, though, Russia as a 
nation does not appear to have fully realised all that he accom- 
plished for her artistic welfare. He did the work, and then, with his 
habitual carelessness, he stood aside and allowed others to take the 
credit. 

A volume of psychological reflections might be put together by 
any student who cared to collect a graduated series of Rubinstein’s 
photographs, from his boyhood onward to within a short time before 
his death. Time engraved some very harsh lines on that face, but 
also some very beautiful ones. It is remarkable to note the gradual 
obliteration, little by little, of so much that was animal and sensual 
from the clean-shaven lips and chin. 

As an object-lesson of one who strove not wisely but too well, 
his life deserves to be chronicled. In an age when materialistic 
considerations are more and more inclined to engulf all the ideals and 
poetry of art, we can least afford to lose ken of a fellow-being and 
an artist who, however imperfect his realisations, could nevertheless 
from beginning to end say simply and proudly : 

Dieu ne puis, 
Roi ne daigne, 
Artiste je suis ! 


II. 


RUBINSTEIN and his less known brother Nicholas would seem to 
have been the only two members of their family specially gifted for 
music. Nicholas filled the unenviable position—as regarded the 
glorification of his own talents at least—of brother to a genius. He 
was in reality a far greater teacher, or rather patient and systematic 
trainer, of pianists than Anton, a fine performer, and a composer of 
some merit. A strong tie of fraternal love always existed between 
these brothers, the one constantly deprecating his own accomplish- 
ments in favour of the other. It has been aptly said of them that 
“they resembled two plums in size and flavour, but whereas Anton 
was a plum covered with bloom, Nicholas was just as good a fruit 
without it.” 

Both boys received their first music lessons from their mother. 
Madame Rubinstein had been a governess. Without any very 
artistic pretensions, she was a capable amateur who after her marriage 
had still what is commonly called “ kept up her music.” She had a 
great idea that each of her children should do as much as she could. 
There was no money to pay for instruction, therefore she taught 
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them herself, perching one after the other upon a music stool, and 
guiding stumbling fingers or recalcitrant wills with a box on the ears 
or a sharp application of the ruler; for, according to her children’s 
accounts, her instructions were distinctly more energetic than patient. 
Anton, as may be readily gathered from his disposition, was idle and 
diligent by fits and starts, but always brilliantly clever, and soon 
quite beyond his mother’s tuition. With the promptitude and 
determination which characterised her every action she immediately 
decided that he should earn his living by music, and that the sooner 
he could bring a little grist to a by no means flourishing family mill 
the better. To do this she felt that he must have serious training. 
At that time the Rubinsteins were located at Moscow, where lived 
Villoing, a Frenchman, then reputed the best teacher of the piano in 
Russia. Accordingly Madame Rubinstein took her son to Villoing, 
explaining that she could offer very little remuneration, but that the 
boy was evidently of exceptional musical ability, and might possibly 
prove a first-class advertisement to any professor who took him in 
hand. Villoing speedily discovered that it was unnecessary to sub- 
tract any discount of maternal fondness from these remarks, and 
taught the child up to the age of thirteen, after which, with the 
exception of two years’ theoretical training under the German contra- 
puntist Dehn, Rubinstein was his own master. 

His brotherly affection has been touched upon : equally gracious 
was his lasting remembrance of all that he imagined he owed to 
Villoing. ‘He was my friend, my second father,” he was wont to 
say ; “in all my subsequent experiences I never met with a better 
piano teacher ; he based his instructions upon a correct position of the 
hand and right tone production ”—two vital principles in the tech- 
nical side of the piano, beyond which no further advance has 
apparently been made. 

Villoing would not accept a penny for his services to his pupil. 
Doubtless though, as Madame Rubinstein had predicted, he derived 
a very substantial benefit from his connection with the child, whom 
he was soon able to exploit throughout Europe as a prodigy. 

Whilst with this master every available hour of the boy’s life was 
devoted to piano practice ; how he ever even learnt to read or write he 
scarcely remembered. Yet in spite of this piano cramming, Rubin- 
stein’s musical education was a very meagre one, since all outward 
application ceased when he was fifteen. 

And here we light upon one of the many paradoxes, not only in 
Rubinstein’s personality, but such as assail us at every turn in 
Russia’s, up to the present date, very brief musical history. 
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Before his day, music as a profession was pretty well unheard-of 
in his country—he was about the first avowed Russian professional 
destined to music from the outset of his career ; but on the whole he 
received far less training than the astounding amateur musicians 
with whose names we are gradually becoming more and more 
familiar upon our concert programmes. He was the king of pianists, 
but also the prince of amateurs. 

Two important outside factors in his musical development were 
the playing of Liszt and the singing of Rubini. He endeavoured to 
catch the brilliance of the one, the luscious full cant/éne of the other. 
Liszt he heard during that first prodigy tour with Villoing. So com- 
pletely did the Hungarian virtuoso dominate his youthful fancy that 
Rubinstein used to declare that for years he was little more than a 
clumsy caricature of his hero, aping even his gestures and bow. 
Later on, when he had learned to analyse his impressions, he gauged 
Liszt and his performances to a nicety. In vulgar parlance, Rubin- 
stein saw through Liszt completely; at the same time he seized 
the calibre of his genius and praised it with all his own large-hearted 
generosity. “ Liszt,” he remarked, “is the demon of music, inflam- 
ing, intoxicating by his fantasticalness, bewitching by his grace, 
raising one with himself in his flight to the highest realm, and 
dragging one down with him to the lowest depth ; taking on and off 
all forms ; at once ideal and real, knowing all azd able to do all, 
but—false in all ; insincere, contentious, theatrical, and bearing 
within himself the evil principle. A contrast of Liszt’s fantasia with 
that of his contemporary, Thalberg, on themes from ‘Don Juan,’ 
reveals at once the difference—wide as heaven—that distinguishes 
them. Thalberg, the bedizened, polished, insignificant, and perfect 
man of society ; Liszt, the poetic, romantic, interesting, highly musical, 
imposing individuality—with long shaggy hair, with a Dante profile, 
with a captivating personality. His piano-playing, words are far too 
poor to describe—incomparable in every way ; culmination of every- 
thing that pianoforte rendering could require. What a grievous pity 
that the phonograph did not exist in the years 1840 to 1850, to 
receive his playing, and hold it for the future generations who can 
have no idea of real pianoforte virtuosity! Added to his greatness 
as virtuoso, Liszt has the inestimable merit of having helped by word, 
pen, and his art, many an unknown, forgotten, or unappreciated com- 
poser to recognition, and to have presented them to the public. 
His period of composition—from 1&53—is, in my opinion, of a very 
sorry kind. Programme music carried to the highest extreme ; 
eternal posing—in his church music before God ; in his orchestral 
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works before the public ; in his song transcriptions before the com 
poser ; in his Hungarian rhapsodies before the gipsies. Enough, 
always and in all, posing. Dans kes arts il faut faire grand was a 
common expression of his—hence the sprawling nature of his com- 
positions.” 

Rubinstein would never appear to have had an ambition to shine 
upon any other instrument except the piano ; in fact, its very touch 
seemed able to call forth and bring to a climax all that he failed to 
express as man or composer. He thought it the most beautiful of 
all instruments, because he said : “I find it a musical entirety ; every 
other instrument, even the human voice, I find but a musical half.” 
Undeniably much of his greatness lay in his exquisitely subtle feeling 
for musical characterisation; he caught each composer’s peculiar 
individual traits, and for the time being made them his own, playing 
himself into their works exactly as an actor reads his réle. In this 
way his interpretations became genuine musical creations. Who that 
has heard him will ever forget his stupendous conception of the 
Schubert-Liszt Erl King Fantasy, in which he was father, child, storm 
fiend by turn? Or again, with what enchanting grace he could 
imbue the Chopin “ Berceuse ”—suggesting nothing so much as 
Oberon watching the slumbers of his fairy queen ? 

As a testimony to his truly colossal memory and knowledge of 
musical literature may be cited his seven historical lectures and 
recitals, in which he sketched and illustrated pianoforte music from 
its earliest beginnings down to its latest utterances in the various 
national movements so conspicuous in the present day. He made 
England the cradle of the pianoforte, by the way, heading his list of 
pianoforte composers with the uncompromisingly English names of 
William Byrd and John Bull. 

In citing these two composers he of course included under the 
heading of pianoforte everything written for virginal, clavecin, clavi- 
chord, and spinet, and announced that Elizabethan music was the 
natural outcome of the splendour of the English court of that period. 
Elizabeth had a predilection for music, and especially for the instru- 
ment named after her, the virginal; hence composers were encouraged 
to write for it amusingly, and, according to the standard of their day, 
with no small amount of interest. 

“Vocal music, too,” he adds, “occupied a foremost place in 
England, notably the madrigal and chorus, but it is as though this 
nation, with Henry Purcell, had given expression to everything of 
which it was capable in music, for after him there reigns complete 
silence ; and with the exception of the oratorio and the opera (both 
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styles kept going and represented by foreigners, though), it has 
remained dumb almost to the present day, when it shows signs of 
awaking again. One thing is a complete puzzle to me—what 
could Shakespeare have heard of music there, in his time, that so 
inspired him for this art? Is he not, among poets, the one who 
expresses himself the most often and the most beautifully on music, 
even (in his sonnets) on piano playing ?” 

Rubinstein regarded music as of all the arts the one most sus- 
ceptible to outside influences. He maintained that as soon as it 
had reached the stage in its development in which it became an in- 
dependent definite language, its best and noblest efforts must inevitably 
reveal not only the personal spirit and emotion of its composers, but 
that it would also be the echo or refrain of the ages in which those 
composers lived, reflecting clearly historical events or the state of 
society and culture. He sums up the nineteenth century thus :— 

“Our century begins either with 1789, the French Revolution 
(musically with Beethoven), or the year 1815 is to be looked upon as 
the close of the eighteenth century—disappearance of Napoleon from 
the political horizon, the Restoration, &c. (musically the scholastic- 
virtuoso period: Hummel, Moscheles, and others); flourish of modern 
philosophy (¢hird period of Beethoven) ; the July revolution of 1830, 
fall of the Legitimists, raising the son of Philippe Egalité to the throne, 
the Orleans dynasty, democratic and constitutional principle in the 
foreground, monarchical principle in the background, 1848 in sight 
(Berlioz) ; the AZolian harp of the Polish rebellion of 1831 (Chopin); 
romanticism generally and its victory over pseudo-classicism 
(Schumann) ; flourish of all the arts and sciences (Mendelssohn) ; 
the triumph of the bourgeoisie, in the sense of material existence, 
a shield against all disturbing elements of politics and culture 
(Capellmeister music) ; Louis Napoleon becomes Emperor (Liszt, 
the virtuoso, becomes the composer of symphonies and oratorios); the 
reign of Louis Napoleon (the operetta a branch of art); the Franco- 
German war, Germany’s unity, the freedom of Europe resting on 
ten millions of soldiers, change in all formerly accepted political 
principles (Wagner, his music drama, his art principles) ; the present 
condition of Europe, the awaiting and seeking to prevent a frightful 
collision, uncertainty, general feeling of instability in the politics of 
the day (condition of music foreboding of its downfall, transition period, 
longing for a genius); division and conflict of the ever-increasing 
political, religious, and social parties (representatives and defenders of 
all schools of music: classic, romantic, modern, Nihilist); striving of 
divers nationalities and races for autonomy, or federation, or political 
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independence (more and more striving for reflective nationalism in 
music).” 

Rubinstein considered that, with regard to composition for the 
piano, Chopin and Schumann reached the summit of perfection ; 
beyond these two he could not possibly imagine any further advance. 
His remarks upon these composers are worth the study of every 
music lover. The rugged grandeur and*massive strength of Beet- 
hoven’s greatest sonatas, their intensity of passion and dramatic 
force, their infinitude of sweetness and tenderness, would naturally be 
well calculated to make special appeal to such a nature as his ; hence 
his memorable readings of the “ Appassionata,” the “ Waldstein,” the 
Opus 106 (which he called a“ Ninth Symphony written for Pianoforte”) 
or the Opus 110. 

Of Beethoven he could write: “ Mankind thirsts for a storm ; it 
feels that it may become dry and parched in the eternal Haydn- 
Mozart sunshine; it wishes to express itself earnestly, it longs for 
action, it becomes dramatic; the French Revolution resounds. 
Beethoven appears! Beethoven is the musical reverberation of 
the French Revolution, not of the guz//otine, of course; but at all 
events of that great world-drama; in no wise history set into music, 
but the tragedy echoing in music, which is there called ‘ Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity.’ He, however, consistently carries on the 
style of Haydn and Mozart, at least in the works of his first period, 
in which his forms are those then reigning, but his line of thought 
even in the works of his youth is a wholly different one. The last 
movement in his /ivs¢ Pianoforte Sonata (F minor), more especially 
in the second theme, is already a new world of emotion, expression, 
pianoforte effect, and even pianoforte technique. So, too, the adagio 
in the Second Sonata (A major), the adagio in the First String-quartet 
(F major), &c., and the treatment of the instruments in his first three 
trios is another treatment altogether from that then in vogue. Inthe 

_works of his first period altogether, as I have said, we recognise 
only the formule of the earlier composers ; for although the garb still 
remains the same for a time, we hear even in these works that 
natural hair will soon take the place of the powdered perruque and 
queue ; that boots, instead of buckled shoes, will change the gait of 
a man (in music too) ; that the coat, instead of the broad frock with 
the paste buttons, will give him another bearing. And evenin these 
works resounds, besides the loving tone of Haydn and Mozart, the 
soulful tone (with Haydn not very apparent), and very soon after, 
beside zestheticism (as with them), an ethic tone in them wanting, 
and we become aware that he supplants the minuet with ‘the 
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scherzo,’ and so stamps his works with a more virile character ; that 
through him instrumental music will be capable of conveying 
dramatic, even tragic, feeling ; that humour may rise to irony ; that 
music in general has acquired a new art of expression. In his adagios 
he is incredibly great—from the most<beautiful lyric expression to the 
metaphysical. Yes, he attains the mystical in this art of expression ; 
but he is most inconceivable in his scherzos (some of them I would 
compare with the jester in ‘King Lear’), smiling, laughing, merry- 
making ; not seldom bitterness, irony, effervescence, a world of 
psychologic expression is heard in them, and that not as from a 
human being, but as from an invisible Titan, who now rejoices over 
humanity, now is offended, now makes fun, and again weeps; 
enough, wholly immeasurable! I consider ‘Fidelio’ the most 
beautiful opera in existence, because it is the true music-drama in 
every particular ; because with all the reality of its musical characteri- 
sation it has always beautiful melody ; because, notwithstanding all 
interest in the orchestra, the latter always allows the persons upon 
the stage to speak, and does zof speak for them ; because every tone 
of it comes from the depth and truth of the soul, and must therefore 
reach the soul of the hearer. And still it is the generally accepted 
opinion that Beethoven could not be an opera composer. I do not 
regard his ‘Missa Solemnis’ as one’ of his greatest creations, 
because, aside from the purely musical in it, with which in many 
ways I do not sympathise, I hear in the whole composition a being 
who speaks with God, disputes with Him, but does not pray to Him 
nor adore Him as he has done so beautifully in his ‘Geistliche 
Lieder.’ Neither do I share the opinion that the use of the vocal in 
the last movement of the Ninth Symphony was a desire on his part 
for culmination of the musical expression in a technical sense for the 
symphony in general ; but, on the contrary, that after the ‘ unutter- 
able’ of the first three movements he intended to have something 
utterable, hence the last movement with addition of words and voices. 
I do not believe that this last movement is intended as the Ode to 
Joy, but the Ode to Freedom. It is said that Schiller was moved by 
the censure he received to write Freude instead of Fretheit (Joy 
instead of Freedom), and that Beethoven knew this. I believe it 
most decidedly ; joy is not acquired—it comes, and it is there ; but 
freedom must be won—hence the theme begins ff in the dassi, and 
goes through many variations, to ring out finally in a triumphant 
Sortissimo. And freedom, too, is a serious thing ; hence again the 
earnest character of the theme. ‘Seid umschlungen, Millionen’ 
{Be embraced, ye millions), is also not reconcilable with joy, since 
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joy is of a more individual character, and cannot embrace all man- 
kind. What we call Beethoven’s third period is also the period of 
his deafness. What would music be without this third period? The 
last pianoforte sonatas, the last string quartets, the Ninth Symphony, 
and others were possible only because of his deafness. This absolute 
concentration, this being transported into another world, this vibrat- 
ing soul, this lament never heard before, this bound Prometheus, 
this spirit of tragedy—in no opera even approximately present—all 
this could only find means to express itself because of his deaf- 
ness. He had written beautiful, indeed, unrivalled works before 
his deafness ; for example, what is the Hell scene of Gliick’s 
‘Orpheus’ in comparison with the second movement of Beet- 
hoven’s G major piano concerto? What is any tragedy (‘ Hamlet’ 
and ‘King Lear’ excepted) in comparison with his second move- 
ment of his D major trio? What is a whole drama in comparison 
with the Coriolanus overture? But yet the most exalted, the most 
wondrous, the most inconceivable of Beethoven’s work was not 
accomplished till after his deafness. As the seer may be imagined 
blind—that is, blind to all his surroundings, and seeing with the eyes 
of the soul—so the hearer may be imagined deaf: deaf to all his 
surroundings, and hearing with the ears of the soul. O! deafness of 
Beethoven, what unspeakable sorrow for himself, and what unspeak- 
able joy for art and humanity!” 

Perhaps the attribute in which Rubinstein excelled over every 
other pianist, either before or since, was his extraordinary spontaneity, 
which imparted a wonderful flavour of improvisation to his readings. 
Until he was actually seated in front of his instrument with his 
audience around him, he never quite knew what his mood would 
be. It may be safely said that he never played the same piece 
twice alike. He was not the kind of player whom the listener 
follows, music in hand. ‘Of course,” he would say with a laugh, “I 
play a great many more wrong notes than right ones ; can’t you hear 
them ?” 

Where he showed his consummate musicianship, his ‘‘ pianoship” 
if one may coin the word, was in his mastery of harmony and his 
instinct for pedal effects. When he lifted both his arms and crashed 
down on a wrong chord he was never once at a loss to immediately 
change the following harmonies to suit his error, or to keep his progres- 
sions floating with a dexterous use of his pedal ; the latter he defined 
as the soul of the piano; without it the instrument was only a body. 

When past his prodigy days Rubinstein was often obliged to 
suffer rude handling from the critics. No matter what his nationality, 
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the average music critic has seldom been conspicuous for discovering 
the right people and helping them on just when they needed his 
aid. 

Rubinstein’s interpretations were quite beyond this individual ; 
the playing of such pianists as the late Sir Charles Hallé came much 
more within his comprehension. Hence the general impression 
conveyed by the press was of a mere vulgar thumper who could not 
distinguish between wrong notes and right ones. Still in Rubin- 
stein’s case (as in Wagner’s) the critics were not without their uses of 
advertisement, since they could rouse the public’s curiosity, many 
flocking to the scene of action expecting to find there a cross between 
a monstrosity and a mountebank. And, in the end, the public 
proved to be Rubinstein’s best critic, realising that it was in the 
presence of a master who played upon its every emotion, even as 
sunshine and wind alternately caress or ruffle the petals of a flower, 
and, to its praise be it said, the public rose to the occasion and pro- 
nounced him to be the greatest tone poet on a piano it had ever 
heard. And the critics? The critics could then chime in. 

His influence as a performer is still lively, albeit to the younger 
generation his playing can be little more than a tradition ; neverthe- 
less it is the desire of every budding pianist to rival him. The 
ambition is laudable enough, but it has its dangers. The very 
essence of Rubinstein’s genius lay in this, that he was no imitation, 
no reproduction, but absolutely and solely himself ; should his rival 
ever appear, it is probable that the two will differ as widely as a pearl 
does from a ruby. 


II. 


THERE exists a good-sized volume of some forty-eight pages which is 
an incomplete catalogue of Rubinstein’s music. He is the one 
composer on record who has not left a single posthumous work. 
His compositions run into hundreds, and embrace every form in 
which music has yet been couched—piano music, chamber music, 
songs, symphonies, operas, or oratorios. He always composed in 
feverish haste, dashing down his thoughts and despatching them 
then and there to a publisher without any attempt at revision. J/he 
could have schooled himself to finish as well as he could begin, 7/he 
had been content to bequeath us fifty works instead of hundreds, he 
might have soared to the heights of that Beethoven whom he so 
well understood and reverenced. It was not that his heart and brain 
were lacking in material ; on the contrary, the ideas were there in super- 
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abundance, only he had not sufficient concentration and perseverance 
to sift them properly—to develop here, to prune there. Having 
plenty to say, he cared little how he said it. He could be as verbose 
and prolix as Liszt, but even at the height of his loquacity he still 
retained an underlying thrill of truth, a naiveté which is absent 
in the Hungarian. 

Devoid of that graceful delicacy, that instinct for finish which 
constitutes so much of the beauties of Chopin or Tshaikovski, he has 
the compensative attribute of being far healthier in tone, far more 
robust and virile than either of them. A full-pulsed throb of vitality 
at once attracts in his pianoforte trio(Op. 52 B major) ; the cello 
sonata (D major) ; or the piano and violin sonata (Op. 13 G major) ; 
or again the sparkling pianoforte duet “ Le Bal Costumé,” or his 
quartet for wind instruments, or his octett for strings and wind. 

Of his five pianoforte concertos, two at least may rank amongst 
the best examples of their kind, the one in D minor, the other in 
E flat. To a composer possessed of melody and inspiration, but, on 
the other hand, wanting in sustained effort, the lyric can offer a wide 
field. And out of some sixty songs Rubinstein rarely disappoints us. 
“ Azra,” “ Es blinkt der Thau,” “ The Dream,” “ Klinge, klinge, mein 
Pandero,” “* The Enigma,” “ A Resting-place,” “ The Prisoner,” “ The 
Rose,” “The Lark,” “A Floweret yearns with Sorrow,” or “The 
Angel,” not to mention others, all exhibit their author at his best and 
deserve to become standard works. They are most of them settings 
of first-rate Russian poets, such as Pushkin, Lermontov, Mihailov, 
Davidov, or Kolzov. 

Of Rubinstein’s more important orchestral works, one would 
like to preserve the “ Ocean” and “ Dramatic” symphonies, both 
thoroughly characteristic. In the “Ocean” it was the limitless, 
restless, intangible aspect of the sea as a part of the natural world 
which impressed itself upon his imagination. He has caught its 
atmosphere of grandiose tragedy finely. Amongst “sea ” utterances 
in art it may be placed beside Wagner’s “ Flying Dutchman,” Byron’s 
“Ode to the Ocean,” or that more modern work “Das Meer” of 
Jean Louis Nicodé. His compatriots reproach Rubinstein for lack- 
ing in the characteristic national traits which stamp the Russian 
school of music so unmistakably. In the main the reproach is just. 
Rubinstein’s work is too personal, and yet also curiously too cosmo- 
politan to be very national. We must, however, except the gruesome, 
and withal vigorous, orchestral character sketch “Ivan IV.,” which 
none but a Russian musician could have composed, and three of 
his numerous operas which merit special attention, namely, “The 
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Merchant Kalachnikoff,” “The Demon,” “The Children of the 
Heath.” 

These, all of them, perhaps, attain to the extreme of being too 
essentially Russian in thought and spirit to excite the interest of 
listeners unacquainted with Russia and its people. “The Merchant 
Kalachnikoff” is brilliant with musical comedy and sarcasm. Its 
satire upon various Russian manners and customs banished it for a 
time from the Russian répertoire, but “The Demon” is immensely 
popular upon every Russian operatic stage. It is built upon 
Lermontov’s poem of the same name, its very dramatic music 
being enhanced by a romantic background of Caucasian scenery. It 
contains many beautiful numbers, particularly the opening series 
of choruses of: one, evil spirits ; two, winds ; three, waters; four, 
fountains ; five, trees ; six, flowers ; seven, rocks ; eight, all created 
things ; and the final act in a cloister where the principal character, 
‘“‘ The Demon,” declares his love for “‘ Tamara,” the heroine. In “The 
Children cf the Heath” a gipsy as well as a Slavonic element is 
introduced. 

If yet another opera “Feramors” could be produced in this 
country, there can be little doubt that it would be heard with a great 
deal of pleasure and interest. It is a short lyric comedy. With its 
story we are most of us familiar, its ‘ book” being a very successful 
adaptation from Moore’s “ Lalla Rookh.” It graphically displays 
Rubinstein’s vein of fun and humour, and is written with a conti- 
nuity of design to which, as we have already remarked, he did not 
often attain. 

In one branch alone did Rubinstein endeavour to develop a new 
form. During his later years, what he termed sacred opera, that is, a 
staged and acted oratorio, became his idée fixe. In ordinary oratorio 
as now given he found something very incongruous, if not actually 
irreverent. To see vocalists in modern garb impersonating Biblical 
characters with music in hand struck him as singularly ludicrous. 
England being the chief home of oratorio, he fondly imagined that 
here, more than anywhere else, his theories might find ready 
acceptance. But the very fact that English audiences have for 
generations been listening with unabated enthusiasm to oratorio 
renders them all the less willing to welcome any innovation to their 
traditional opinions. This Rubinstein speedily discovered, to his 
chagrin and surprise. A sweeping revolution in English taste would 
have to take place before we should care to witness “ Elijah” or 
“Saul” acted as well as sung. There are even many who look 
askance at Saint Saéns’s “‘ Samson and Delilah,” denuded of all stage 
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appurtenances to suit the exigencies of British audiences. Not till 
our Triennial Handel Festival at Sydenham has ceased to exist are 
we likely to give a favourable hearing to Rubinstein’s “Christ,” his 
“* Moses,” or his ‘Cain and Abel.” It may be mentioned that the 
finale to the second act of his “ Maccabees” was given at the Crystal 
Palace in 1877, and that he himself conducted his “Tower of Babel” 
in concert form in the same building on the 11th June, 1881; also 
his sacred opera, “ Paradise Lost,” was brought forward at St. James’s 
Hall, 1882, under the auspices of the Philharmonic Society. Asa 
man is, so will his works be. Summed up briefly, Rubinstein’s music 
has exactly the same glaring inequalities that we noted in his cha- 
racter. Would it not be possible, it may be asked, for some skilful 
musician to edit and revise these inequalities, and smooth them 
away? We doubt it. It was Rubinstein’s own personal stamp of 
‘ individuality which made as much as it marred him. Remove this 
stamp from his creations, and they at once must lose their charac- 
teristic flavour; for in spite of all inequalities and blemishes his 
music still has so much dash, originality, and power that we can 
ill afford to lose it. Just at present (barring the permanent favour 
accorded in Russia to the operas already mentioned) Wagner and 
Tshaikovski would seem to have totally eclipsed and supplanted 
Rubinstein the composer. It is still to be hoped, though, that it may 
one day occur to some popular conductor, pianist, violinist, ’cellist, 
or vocalist, to rescue him from the undeserved neglect to which he is 
for the time being condemned. The action would be worthy the 


gratitude of a music-loving public. 
A. E. KEETON. 





DIPLOMATIC ETIQUETTE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


HE oft-quoted epigram, ‘“ An Ambassador is a good man sent 
abroad to lie for the sake of his country,” was fatal to the 
author, Sir Henry Wootton. It lost him the chance of becoming 
Secretary of State. The mot was seized upon by a Roman Catholic 
writer to prove that Protestants could employ casuistry. James I., 
who had a keen scent for theological controversy, read the work, 
was deeply offended with the epigram, and gave the Secretaryship to 
another man. 

Up to the 17th century there was nobody at the English 
Court; whose sole business it was to look after the Ambassadors 
Ordinary and Extraordinary, and their trains of attendants, whose 
presence caused James many qualms when he thought of the bills 
he would have to pay for presents and entertainments. It was in his 
reign that it was decided to create a new departure for dealing with 
foreign envoys. The office of Master of the Ceremonies was insti- 
tuted, carrying with it the duty of watching over and providing for 
diplomatic dignitaries during their stay in England. 

The first person to fill the office was Sir Lewis Lewkner, whose 
salary was fixed at £200 a year of the money of that period, a sum 
equal to at least six times the amount in the present day. The 
salary, however, did not represent the whole of the emoluments of 
the office in those free and easy days of giving and taking, when a 
gentleman did not think it beneath his dignity to accept money and 
jewels like a valet de chambre. On one occasion the Master of the 
Ceremonies called upon the foreign representatives to contradict a 
false report of the King’s death. The Spanish Ambassador “ was 
ravished with a soddaine joy, and gave unto Sir Lewis Lewkner a 
very great chaigne of golde of a large value.” The Master of the 
Ceremonies claimed the right of conveying the King’s presents to 
the Ambassadors on leaving, and it was an understood thing that the 
Ambassadors should acknowledge this attention in a suitable way. 
Sir John Finett, the Deputy Master, openly grumbled at one “close 
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handed” Ambassador—a Spaniard—whose parting gift was “an old 
guilt Livery pot that had lost its fellow, and was not worth above 
twelve pounds, accompanied with two paire of Spanish gloves to 
make it almost thirteen.” 

One of the most punctilious of Ambassadors was the magnificent 
Duc de Sully, who was sent by Henri IV. to congratulate James I. 
on his accession. He thought the Lord High Admiral ought to 
have been at Calais to receive him, and was not quite pleased when 
he found that he was to be shipped across by the Vice-Admiral. 
There were not enough carriages at Dover to convey his enormous 
retinue to London, and he complained that he was forced to pay 
extortionate charges for hire. On the road Lord Sidney came to 
meet him, and that was a fresh cause of offence. Why Lord Sidney, 
when a nobleman of superior rank, Lord Howard, had gone to meet 
the Ambassador from the Archduke? He was not appeased until 
he reached Gravesend, where Lord Southampton was in waiting with 
a royal barge to convey him to the Tower. 

Once arrived in London new troubles ensued. Sully himself 
was lodged at the house of the resident French Ambassador, the 
Marquis de Beaumont-Harley, but there was not room enough for 
the retinue, who had to dispose of themselves as best they could for 
the night. The lodging-house keepers, exasperated at the conduct 
of the attendants of a former Ambassador, M. de Biron, refused to 
receive Frenchmen at any price. The result was that the Duc de 
Sully’s servants were wandering about the streets all night, and got 
into a brawl, in the course of which a young French gallant killed an 
Englishman. The next day Sully, determined to show a rigorous 
impartiality, had the offender hauled up before him, and sent a 
message to the Lord Mayor saying that the culprit was in his hands, 
and desiring that his worship would have him instantly executed. 
The Lord Mayor was for milder measures, but Sully was inexorable. 
In the meantime the Marquis de Beaumont-Harley discovered that 
the youth who was hanging between life and death was a relative of 
his own, an only son, and the heir to a fortune. He rushed in to 
Sully, and poured forth unavailing remonstrance. The Ambassador’s 
dignity was at stake. He would not revoke his decision and mitigate 
the sentence. But he was at length induced to hand over the 
criminal to the keeping of the Lord Mayor, who speedily set the man 
at liberty. 

Sully was never at his ease in England. He could not under- 
stand the national character, whose dominant traits seemed to him to 
be “la fierté, ’outrecuidance, la présomption” ; and he used to say 
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that the difficulties of his task, as a negotiator anxious to bind 
England to France, were much increased by the temperament of the 
English people, “non moins inconstant et variable que les ondes 
de ce grand océan au milieu duquel il est enclos.” 

Emanuel van Meteren, who visited England about this period, 
writes :— 

“The people are bold, courageous, ardent, and cruel in war, 
fiery in attack, and having little fear of death ; they are not vindictive, 
but very inconstant, rash, vain-glorious, light and deceiving, and very 
suspicious, especially of foreigners, whom they despise.” 

Bassompiére made similarly disparaging remarks when he quitted 
England. “I have,” he said, “received condescension from the 
Spaniards and civility from the Swiss, but I have never been able to 
overcome the arrogance of the English.” 

Sully, in his haste to quit England, suffered greatly on the return 
journey. The day he proposed to embark at Dover the weather was 
so bad that the Vice-Admiral even advised him not to start. But he 
could not be induced to wait. “The least delay appeared no less 
insupportable to all my retinue than to myself; especially to those 
city sparks who find themselves out of their element when they are 
off the pavement of Paris; they all pressed me with such eagerness 
immediately to quit Dover. . . . Repentance soon followed our 
precipitation. We met with so violent a tempest that we were in the 
utmost danger. We were the whole day in crossing the Channel ; 
and so extremely sea-sick that though we were three hundred of 
us, had a vessel with only twenty men attacked us, we must have 
surrendered.” 

Similar ill-luck befell Marshal Bassompi¢re when he was 
returning to France after his embassy to Charles I. While he was in 
England he spent 40,000 francs in clothes, which he had packed away 
in a couple of carriages. But the sea was so tempestuous between 
Dover and Calais that both carriages had to be thrown overboard. 

The French Ambassadors invariably claimed precedence over 
everybody else as a traditional right. M. de la Boderie, to support 
his claims, used to quote the practice of Queen Elizabeth, a habit 
which greatly irritated James I., who hated to be reminded in any 
way of his predecessor. The late Queen, said James, simply 
managed matters so that the French and Spanish Ambassadors 
should never be in the same place together to run the risk of a 
collision. 

Ambassadors Extraordinary were always troublesome. They 
contested every inch of ground. M. de Cadenet, who came while 
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M. de Tillierés was the Resident, took exception to everything. 
He was deeply offended at not finding De Tillierés in waiting at 
Dover. It being the custom for an Ordinary Ambassador to go only 
one day’s journey to meet an Extraordinary Ambassador, De Tillierés 
halted outside Rochester. The next difficulty arose with the Earl 
of Arundel, whom M. de Cadenet did not consider sufficiently 
obsequious in the manner of his reception when they met on the 
road. Then a nice question arose as to whether the Resident 
Ambassador should walk beside the Extraordinary Ambassador, or 
in front, with the Master of the Ceremonies ; and finally De Cadenet 
was incensed at hearing that De Tillierés had not started off himself 
to apprize King James of his, M. de Cadenet’s, arrival, but had sent 
his secretary. 

The pretensions of the French Ambassadors reached their height 
at the funeral of James I. There were two in England then, and 
they demanded not only priority over all other representatives of 
foreign States, but over every one in the kingdom. They claimed 
the right of walking one on each side of the new King, and this 
being flatly refused, they hung on to the skirts of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury as the next person of importance. 

“So jealous were they of the least shadow of any man’s in- 
croaching upon their rights, as they would not suffer any other to be 
neere to the Bishop of Canterbury, either behind or on either side 
of him, than his page that carried his traine, and one that walkt at 
his left hand now and then to ease and support him, being aged and 
infirme.” 

The Venetian Ambassador refused to come at all, although 
‘‘ blacks ” had been sent him in which to array himself, because he 
considered the manner of the invitation was not sufficiently formal 
and respectful. The Master of the Ceremonies, who was ill at the 
time, sent apologetic messages all to no purpose. Another official, 
the Marshal of the Ceremonies, was even put into the Marshalsea 
for some days as a punishment for the negligent way in which it was 
averred he had performed his duties. But this was not sufficient to 
appease the Venetian, who sent an express to Venice relating the 
whole matter. He did not recover his temper in time for the 
coronation, and refused to be present, but being in reality very eager 
to see the show, “he examined all wayes possible how he might 
have a sight of it without notice of any man in some corner.” 

English Ambassadors during the reign of James I. had good 
cause to complain of their Jot. James was the most unpunctual of 
paymasters. It was quite common for his Ambassadors’ salaries to 
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be nine months in arrear. In June 1619, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury expressed his opinion that the Ambassadors would all be 
posting home, leaving their missions unaccomplished, if money were 
not sent out to them, and three months later Thomas Locke writes, 
“If something be not done soon the Ambassadors will petition the 
King.” It was not much use petitioning the King, for his Majesty 
was in debt to the extent of £800,000, and had anticipated his 
income by £117,000, for which he was paying £20,000 interest per 
annum. 

Sir Dudley Carleton, writing from The Hague, says that he has 
not received one penny for a whole twelvemonth, and for three years 
and a half he had been entertaining the Elector Palatine and his 
family at great expense. The Elector Palatine, as the King of 
England’s son-in-law, thought he had a claim upon the hospitality of 
the English Ambassador when troubles befell him. 

As soon as the Queen was dead, her jewels were collected to pay 
the Ambassadors’ expenses. This was done two days after her 
funeral. No improvement in financial matters took place under 
James I.’s successors. Sir William Temple, Ambassador to The 
Hague under Charles II., and one of the best Ambassadors England 
ever had, complained wofully of irregular payments throughout his 
embassy, and mentions on one occasion that he was £2,000 out of 
pocket. 

France paid her Ambassadors no better than we did. It was said 
that under Mazarin “few Ambassadors were paid, and not one 
punctually.” At Venice it was a moot point as to which country 
should defray the expenses of an Extraordinary Embassy. One 
English Ambassador, sent on an Extraordinary Mission, boasted that 
he had, by dexterous management, contrived to make the whole cost 
of his entertainment fall on the Venetians, and had fared sumptuously 
withal. 

In England the visits of Ambassadors Extraordinary were a great 
expense to the Treasury. Each one cost on an average £200a 
day ; that is to say, this was the sum allowed for lodgings, diet, and 
coaches in the reign of James I. Lambeth Palace was entirely re- 
furnished to receive the French Ambassador, Marshal de la Verdyne, 
who was appointed to England on the accession of Louis XIII. 
James grumbled at the expense to which he was put by the repre- 
sentatives of his brother monarchs, and intimated that he was quite 
willing to dispense with the honour of an Extraordinary Embassy to 
condole with or congratulate him as the case might be. It was quite 
against his inclination to receive a special envoy from the King of 
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France when Prince Henry died, and when Princess Elizabeth was 
betrothed to the Elector Palatine. Fortunately, in the interests of 
economy, both events occurred so close together that one Ambassador 
could fulfil the double mission. 

The English Court officials were scandalised at their Sovereign’s 
small expedients to save money, such as refusing to comply with the 
usual custom and send a coach for an Ambassador’s first audience. 
At last James declared that he would not pay any Ambassador’s 
expenses for the future. There were so many of them about, he 
was determined to make a stand. The Master of the Ceremonies 
must tell them that, except on certain specified public occasions— 
the conclusion of a peace was one—there would be nothing allowed 
out of the English Treasury. There were four Ambassadors from 
Spain alone in England at that time. 

It reads rather oddly that the King proposed to reduce the 
diplomatic expenses by making the Ambassadors provide their own 
secretaries, considering how little he troubled himself about paying 
them at all. An Ordinary Ambassador was to have £4 a day, and 
an Extraordinary £5 to £10, according to his rank. 

Charles I. followed in the footsteps of his father in cutting down 
the expenses connected with foreign Ambassadors. He found seven 
or eight French Ambassadors in London at the time of his acces- 
sion. Orders were given that if any more Ambassadors arrived, they 
were not to be met at Dover, as formerly, but at Gravesend, to 
reduce the expense of coaches. Marshal Bassompiére, who was 
one of the first to come under the new rules, and had to hire and 
furnish his own house, was surprised and indignant at the want of 
hospitality shown him. As a compromise the King ordered 
provisions to be sent in, but the haughty Marshal would accept 
no grudging bounty. “If,” he said, “the King would have been 
pleased to have assigned him a house, he would have received also 
the favour of his diet, but to eate at an other man’s charge in his 
own house, he desired pardon if he refused it ; so were the King’s 
provisions that had been already served in turned back again.” 

The Marshal was rather unkindly being made the victim of a 
species of retaliation. Our Ambassador, Sir Dudley Carleton, had 
not been very hospitably treated when he went to France on an 
Extraordinary Embassy to compose the differences arising from the 
ejection of the Queen’s Roman Catholic attendants. A French 
Ambassador was, in consequence, not exactly a Zersona grata at the 
English Court. 

Bassompiére took up an attitude of lofty aloofness at his first 
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audience, and resolutely refused to touch anything at the feast 
provided, but on leaving he condescended to receive a jewel worth 
£7,000. 

It was a very unpleasant duty to carry out the new orders 
respecting Ambassadors, and the Master of the Ceremonies was 
obliged to temper their rigour at his own discretion to avoid friction. 
Every Ambassador naturally expected to receive the same kind of 
entertainment as had been granted to his predecessor, and it was 
difficult to make it clear that there was no personal slight intended. 
Charles I. made a radical change in the etiquette. He decreed that 
no resident Ambassador should sit next to him or eat with him in 
public. The Master of the Ceremonies went to explain this to the 
Venetian Ambassador, Contarini, and to the States’ Ambassador, 
Joachimi, but they both protested so much against giving up their 
accustomed privileges that at the next mask the point was waived, 
and the two Ambassadors sat with the King, on the understanding 
that they must not expect the like favour again. Then the Ambas- 
sadors’ ladies created a difficulty at the mask. They complained 
that they were thrust into a corner, because they were assigned a box 
at the upper end of the banqueting chamber. Madame Joachimi in 
particular was hard to please; she objected to being placed with 
other ladies who were not of her nationality, and requested that she 
might sit apart, as “she wanted language.” Poor Sir John Finett 
says, in his self-defence, “I had brought the Ambassatrice a liberty 
of election from my Lord Chamberlain, whether she would be pleased 
to sit amongst the great ladies or apart, and she had chosen to sit 
apart with her own company. . . . So the fault was hers, not mine 
if she were unsatisfied.” 

Charles I. had a summary way of dealing with troublesome 
Ambassadors. A certain M. Bleinvill having complained very un- 
reasonably of the place assigned to him to view a public procession, 
the King ordered that he should not be admitted to the royal 
presence, “which he storming at, and excepting against as an 
indignity offered to his representative quality, demanded by two or 
three severall messengers audience of his Majesty for knowledge of 
the reasons of his restraint.” He was told very plainly that “if he 
had any business to discuss he might come, but if he merely wished 
to set forth his grievances, the King would not see him.” 

Ambassadors in the 17th century reversed the maxim, “II ne 
faut étre ni grand dans les petites choses ni petit dans les 
grandes.” They threw their whole souls into the question of paying 
and returning visits, and were ready to break off the most important 
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negotiation if they were received at the head of the staircase instead 
of at the foot. The articles of the marriage treaty between Prince 
Charles and Princess Henrietta could not be discussed until it was 
ascertained how Cardinal Richelieu would receive the English 
Ambassadors, and how far he would accompany them out of the 
room when the interview was over. It was found impossible to 
come to an agreement on these points, and the marriage might 
never have taken place if someone had not suggested to the Cardinal 
the expedient of illness. Richelieu obligingly took to his bed, and 
the English envoys were enabled to visit him without danger of 
risking their dignity. 

There was great discussion at the conclusion of the Peace of 
Vervins over the question of precedence. ‘The French and Spanish 
Ambassadors contended hotly for the place of honour at the right 
hand of the Pope’s Legate, who sat at the end of the table. As it 
was useless to expect that either of the combatants would give way, 
the Pope’s Nuncio was sent for to occupy the disputed seat. A 
choice of places was then offered to the French Ambassador, who 
decided to sit on the left of the Legate. The Spanish Ambassador, 
comforting himself with the diplomatic maxim that the last place of 
a superior degree is better than the first place of an inferior, took the 
second place at the Legate’s right hand. 

Our Ambassador, Sir William Temple, wrote most anxiously to 
the Earl of Arlington for advice as to “ how he was to treat any 
English lord as to the Zand and door in his own house ; for though 
he was ordered to follow the French example as to public ministers, 
yet there was nothing specify’d as to other persons. Therefore he 
thought it prudence to have something from his Majesty’s positive 
commands to bear him out, as the French Ambassadors had, and as 
he thought the case deserv’d.” 

One of the chief duties of the Master of the Ceremonies at the 
English Court was to prevent a clash between the Ambassadors of 
different nations. If two Ambassadors had an audience on the 
same day, the most elaborate precautions were taken. It happened 
once, says Sir John Tinett, that “the two Spanish Ambassadors 
were assigned an audience for two of the clock, and the States at 
foure ; when, to prevent their encounters, the Spanish were intro- 
duced by Sir Lewis Leukner through the Parke and Privy Galleries 
to the King in his withdrawing chamber, where they had a lowd 
and long expostulating audience, and I in the meantime (as I had 
directions) received the other Ambassadors of the States at the 
Court Gate, and conducting them to the Counceil Chamber on the 
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late Queen’s side, they were (immediately upon the Spanish de- 
parture) called to the King’s Presence in the same place, and 
making their entry by the other end of the Privy Galleries, they had 
a faire audience, returning (as the other did) by the way of their 
entrance.” 

But this was nothing to the trouble involved in disposing of the 
Ambassadors at a public festivity. When the Master of the Cere- 
monies brought the invitation, the Ambassadors, instead of replying 
civilly, would ask who else had been invited, and what places had 
been allotted to them, and then perhaps in the end give a con- 
ditional and grudging acceptance. At the marriage of the Princess 
Elizabeth with the Elector Palatine, the French and Venetian Am- 
bassadors demanded chairs, although the Prince of Wales himself 
was only provided with a stool. Chairs were not in general use at 
that period. Benches and stools were thought sufficient, as a rule, 
for everyone except kings and queens. Then the Lord Cham- 
berlain, in trying to seat the ladies, threw the whole arrangements 
into disorder. He ventured to place the wife of the French 
Ambassador next the countesses and above the baronesses. This 
was the signal for disturbance. The English Court ladies were not 
going to be interfered with by the Lord Chamberlain. Lady 
Effingham was particularly incensed. Sir John Finett, Deputy 
M.C., writes :— 

“The Viscountesse of Effingham, standing to her woman’s right, 
and possest allready of her proper place (as she called it), would 
not moove lower, so held the hand of the Ambassatrice till after 
dinner. The Ambassador, her husband, informed of the difference 
and opposition, tooke it for an indignity, and calling for his wives 
coach, that by her departure it might be seen he was sensible, she 
was by others’ perswasions stayed, and was at supper placed beneath 
the Countess of Killdare, and above the Viscountesse of Had- 
dington, who made no scruple of it, the Lady of Effingham in the 
interim forbearing both her supper and her company.” 

It was impossible to invite the French and the Spanish Ambas- 
sadors to the same entertainment, and equally impossible to invite 
one without giving mortal offence to the other. Accordingly when 
there happened on one occasion to be a newly arrived Spanish 
Ambassador to whom the King desired to show a special mark of 
courtesy, there were great consultations over the approaching Twelfth 
Night mask, which would be attended by all the Court. It was 
decided that a royal message should be sent to the French Ambassa- 


dor, asking him if he would, for once, be so good as to absent him- 
ia 
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self, in order that the Spanish Ambassador, who had never seen a 
mask, might be present. But the French Ambassador was not in a 
complaisant mood. He took up an injured tone, and replied that 
he had been asked to do the same thing two years before; he had 
given way then, but “if he should now againe do the like, he 
should in the sight of the world put a scorn upon himselfe, and do 
an unanswerable wrong to the King his master . . . he humbly 
beseecht his Majesty to proceed plainely and fairely without useing 
any more colourable or alternative invitations (as he had done), 
which might imply a parity in no sort to be yielded to by the King 
his master, in whom was the absolute right of priority. That if his 
Majesty intended to invite him, he hoped he would intend also to 
entertain him with fitting respect, for come he would, if he should 
be invited, and if he should not, and the other should, he would 
protest against it, and immediately returne home to the King his 
master with the account of his treatment.” 

As soon as the Spanish Ambassador got wind of the affair, he 
“instantly sent for the Master of the Ceremonies, and in a storming 
manner gave him a message (repeating it twice or thrice) to be 
delivered to his Majesty by him in this sence . . . that since it was 
both his right and his turne to be now invited, he would expect it, 
beseeching his Majesty not underhand to invite the French Ambas- 
sadors . . . but to invite him directly and openly first,” and much 
more to the same effect, “in an high Spanish stile,” adds the 
unhappy Deputy M.C. No agreement could be arrived at, so the 
mask had to be put off, as the only way out of the difficulty. 

It was not only in England that it was found impossible to keep 
the peace between the French and Spanish Ambassadors. At what- 
ever Court they met they created disturbances. In 1667 Cardinal 
Pallotta organised a solemn procession to Loretto from Rome. The 
city was profusely decorated, and spectators swarmed in the streets 
and filled every available balcony and window; but just as every- 
thing was in readiness the Cardinal was told that the members of 
the French Ambassador’s suite were preparing to take the place of 
honour in the procession. Knowing that this would be fiercely 
resented by the Spanish party, the Cardinal sent messages to the 
respective Ambassadors begging them not to allow their attendants 
to be present. The French Ambassador refused point blank, and 
the aspect of affairs was so threatening that the Pope forbade the 
procession, 

It happened once at Madrid, in the year 1671, that the French 
Ambassador sent six of his pages with torches to attend the proces- 
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sion of the Holy Sacrament. Some Spaniards seeing the French 
pages pressing to the front beat them back and drove them away by 
main force. But the Frenchmen presently returned with reinforce- 
ments and firearms, and a desperate struggle took place. Two 
Frenchmen were killed and several badly wounded. The Spaniards, 
once their blood was up, were uncontrollable, and were with 
difficulty prevented by the soldiers of the Queen of Spain’s own 
Guard from pulling down the French Ambassador’s house. 

The “ ill-correspondence” between Ambassadors was a source of 
infinite trouble in London to the Master of the Ceremonies, to 
whom each in turn poured forth his grievances. The Ambassador 
from the Duke of Savoy took offence because, as the latest arrival, 
he had not been visited by the Venetian, Danish, or Dutch Ambas- 
sadors, who refused to recognise Savoy as an equal. The Venetian 
Ambassador and the representative of the Prince of Transylvania 
never exchanged visits, “ both of them pretending to precedence,” 
and not being able to agree to give one another the title of “ Excel- 
lenza.” The Ambassador of the Emperor flatly refused to address 
the Venetian Ambassador as “ Excellenza,” saying that he would 
never consent to meet him on equal terms, whatever the other 
Ambassadors might choose to do, and insisted on using the title of 
“Signoria Illustrissima.” He went further, and declared that if the 
Venetian spoke to him as “TIllustrissima,” he would in return 
address him simply as “ Signoria.” 

Sometimes this “ill-correspondence” went to greater lengths. 
Two Ambassadors from Persia who happened to be in England at 
the same time came to blows. Sir Robert Sherley, the first to arrive, 
was a travelled Englishman employed by the King of Persia on 
missions to European Courts. As the couplet runs : 


He is the child of Fate, and highly sings 
Of kingly ‘‘ ambassies to none but kings.” 


Presently news was brought that a ship belonging to the East 
India Company had sailed into Portsmouth harbour having on 
board a Persian Ambassador. The merchants of the Company 
made the most ostentatious demonstrations of respect towards the 
new Ambassador, and this exciting Sir Robert Sherley’s suspicions, 
he determined to pay an early visit to the Persian, and find out how 
the land lay. Taking his letters of credit with him, and accom- 
panied by a nobleman to whom he was related, and an interpreter, 
Sir Robert made his way to the house occupied by the newly-arrived 
Ambassador. The Persian received his visitors, sitting on a chair 
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with his legs tucked up, and did not deign to offer any kind of 
salute. Sir Robert approached him with the usual forms prescribed 
by Persian etiquette. He first unfolded his letters, then held them 
over his eyes and kissed them before presenting them to the Ambas- 
sador. This ceremony was hardly completed when the Persian 
jumped up suddenly from his chair and dealt Sir Robert a blow on 
the face. Before Sir Robert could recover from the surprise of this 
attack, the Persian’s son, who was sitting near, struck in and knocked 
him down. Sir Robert’s friends rushed at the assailants and forcibly 
held them back, to their great credit forbearing to use their swords 
because the Persians were unarmed. Recriminations followed, the 
new Ambassador denouncing Sir Robert Sherley as an impostor who 
had counterfeited the King of Persia’s signature, and Sir Robert 
stoutly denying this and other charges, The matter was brought to 
the Court, and the King (Charles I.) having seen the antagonists in 
turn, decided to send them back to Persia. They started in dif- 
ferent ships, but strangely enough they both died on the voyage, and 
the dispute was never settled. 

Great efforts were made in the 17th century to protect 
the honour and dignity of foreign Ambassadors in England. A 
proclamation was issued in 1621 by the King and Lord Mayor to 
prevent anyone offering affronts by gesture or word to any foreign 
representative. The London mob were not disposed to deal gently 
with foreigners, and an unpopular Ambassador ran some risk of 
personal violence. There was a certain Don Pedro de Zuniga 
whose presence was particularly unwelcome. He was driving in 
his coach drawn by six mules through Holborn one day, when his 
hat, which had a valuable jewel in it, was snatched from his head 
by a man on horseback. The crowd laughed and cheered, and 
allowed the thief to ride away. 

To prevent such indignities as this being committed, the alder- 
men of the City were charged with the duty of watching over the 
sacred person of an Ambassador. 

Endeavours were made also to save foreign representatives from 
being robbed and charged exorbitantly for the necessaries of life, 
and severe punishments awaited anyone found guilty of taking 
advantage of an Ambassador’s ignorance of the value of the goods 
supplied him, or of deliberate cheating. On the other hand, nothing 
was done for the protection of tradesmen whose bills were left 
unpaid by a departing diplomatist. Sometimes the exasperated 
creditors, after fruitlessly dunning the Ambassador in his lifetime, laid 
hands on him after his death, The corpse of a Spanish Ambas- 
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sador, in the reign of Wiiliam\ and Mary, was arrested, and lay 
unburied for seventeen years in a chapel in Westminster Abbey. 

“ Poor Don Pedro de Ronquillo, who served Spain so long and 
faithfully as Ambassador to this Court, is like to have the honour of 
lying unbury'd amongst the Zglish Kings for ever ; his corpse 
being arrested by his creditors, and kept in this chappel above 
ground till his relations redeem it ; which can hardly be expected 
from a Spaniard; not but they have the honour, if they had the 
capacity of doing so just an action.” 

GEORGIANA HILL. 
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TALES OF THE MIST. 


OHN BENNETT, the doyen of English fell guides, gives 
J the following as one of his most arduous experiences : “TI left 
Dungeon Ghyll one wet afternoon guiding a party to Scawfell 
Pike. At the top of Rossett Ghyll one of the ladies was too tired to 
go further. I did not care to leave her without a companion, but she 
insisted that all the others should complete their walk. We left her 
resting by a large boulder, and soon were out of sight in the mist. 
A couple of hours later we returned, but there was no trace of the 
lady. As it was very probable she had already returned to the 
hotel, this circumstance did not then trouble us much. But 
when we got home the lady had not been seen, so I set out again up 
the ghyll to Esk Hause, and there turned down the head into 
Borrowdale, as it was apparent that the lady had somehow strayed 
from the path. At Seathwaite, Seatoller, and Rosthwaite I visited 
all the inns and outlying houses, and, still unsuccessful, turned up 
the pass to Wastdalehead. After a seven-mile tramp through very 
dense cloud, I came to old Will Ritson’s, but could hear of no 
visitor. I ascended Scawfell Pike, and searched closely and un- 
availingly as I returned. The lads of the dalehead had been out 
scouring the hillsides in the meantime, and I got in just after they 
had completed their task. It was now past midnight, and a wild 
night. After some supper—no one in the hotel would go to bed 
that night—I made another attempt, almost in despair. There was 
not the slightest answer to my calls. I climbed into Eskdale, hoping 
that my lady had found her way there, and with the intention of 
raising the alarm thoroughly. At about four o’clock I knocked at the 
Woolpack, near Boot, and was told that a lady, in a very ex- 
hausted condition, had struggled to the door three hours before. 
She was then in a dead faint, but I was speedily satisfied that 
my weary hunt was finished. It appeared that the lady, feeling 
less tired, had followed from Rossett Ghyll less than an hour after 
we left her. For awhile she had followed the path with ease, then 
lost it completely. Whilst trying to find it again among the mist, 
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she became hopelessly confused as to direction, crossed streams, 
climbed and descended huge rocks, and walked over much rough 
ground. At length she found herself by a fence, and following 
this a good way saw the lights of the Woolpack in the distance.” 

Such an incident is not uncommon even in these days when paths 
are so well worn that any stranger may keeponthem. But even ifthe 
route be lost there is little peril to anyone who knows the fells. The 
only really awkward possibility that I know of is the danger of coming 
without warning upon a precipitous descent. Nearly every accident 
recorded is due to the fact that most people in such a predicament 
attempt to descend the face of the crag, often coming to grief. On 
one of his thirty or forty annual ascents of Helvellyn, for the purpose 
of measuring the density of its atmosphere at various altitudes, John 
Dalton and his companions suddenly found themselves enveloped in 
a dense cloud, which had swept up and closed round them unawares. 
They attempted to move, and stepped a few feet in advance, holding 
by the skirts of each other’s coat, when the old philosopher 
suddenly drew back, saying, ‘‘ Not a step more; there is nothing but 
cloud to tread on!” It was true; their unconscious feet were on 
the very edge of the precipice which plunges sheer down to the Red 
Tarn. 

There are, however, abundant indications to give warning of the 
edge of a precipice, as well as, if the route be more familiar, to deter- 
mine exactly the position of the rambler. These signs are in the air ; 
the different notes sounded by the wind to right and left are of great 
value. A breeze rushing up or along a wide expanse of grass has 
a seething note in it, whereas if rising suddenly from a deep dale- 
head and encountering many crags there is a harsh roar in the sound. 
Once when wandering along Helvellyn our only proof that we 
had not involuntarily taken a wrong direction—by no means un- 
usual in a dense mist—was the rattle of the wind among the cliffs on 
the Patterdale side of the mountain. The edge of a precipice is 
always heralded by a line of outcroppings, and when travelling in the 
mist watch should always be kept for these. A shepherd of my 
acquaintance started from Wastdalehead one wet afternoon to reach 
a farm in the Grasmere Valley. His proper route was by Styehead 
Pass to Esk Hause, thence to Angle Tarn, when a short cast to the 
left would bring him to the caérn at Stakepass Head. A direct 
north-easterly course from here would bring him home. However, 
after leaving the tarn he failed to touch the caérn, but keeping on 
for an hour he came across the splintered edges of projecting 
strata among the short bent grass. He guessed that he was too far 
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north, and standing by a craggy slope of Wythburndale. When, 
however, the hill seemed to turn back on his route, he knew that 
something was amiss. The wind, happily, was now blowing the 
masses of mist away, and every minute the light increased. When 
the air cleared sufficiently the shepherd found himself standing on 
the brink of Pavey Ark, a tremendous array of scree and cliff adjoin- 
ing Langdale Pikes, with the tarn of Stickle brooding twelve hundred 
feet below, some six miles from his supposed position. Had he 
carried out the intention, which he formed on approaching the edge, 
of descending, he would have undoubtedly gone into serious danger. 
Indeed, last autumn a fatal accident occurred at the very same 
point. 

The liability of tourists to go astray among the misty clouds is 
great, and one of the few exciting incidents of dalehead life is to be 
called upon to search for missing tourists. The number of such hunts, 
however, does not represent the total of “losts.” Parties or individuals 
working from some hotel and starting with the avowed intention of 
returning the same evening, or sending their luggage beforehand to 
another hotel, purposing to follow by a more circuitous route, are 
easily missed, but the Bohemian of the fells, who defines to himself 
no route, is seldom traced. A coupte of visitors to the Lake District 
arranged to walk from Dungeon Ghyll and Grasmere respectively to 
meet on the fells near Sergeant Man. The day was very wet and 
misty, but the man from Grasmere reached the rendezvous, and, 
after waiting a long time, pushed on to Dungeon Ghyll, where he 
found that his friend had started, as arranged, some hours previously. 
The tourist searched the way carefully down to Grasmere, where he 
stated the circumstances to the inhabitants. Evening was fast drawing 
on, and everyone turned out to the quest. Not till the last gleam of 
light faded from the skies did the wearied parties return, when at his 
hotel the Grasmere tourist found a telegram from his friend, stating 
that, after climbing into the mist, he had changed his mind and 
struck along the hillside to Windermere. Many tourists, when lost 
in the mist, try to await the raising of the cloud curtain. Certainly 
this is the safest method, but the fog banks close in for days at times, 
and human endurance is limited. A gentleman and his sister, staying 
in Mardale, essayed to climb Kentmere High Street one misty day. 
Soon after reaching the shoulder of the ridge, however, they got 
into difficulties, and finally, lest worse should befall, decided to wait. 
They were missed from the hotel, and Mr. Baldry, with two or three 
others, took different tracks up the mountain. After three hours’ 
search, the couple, now half-frozen with the chilly mist, were rescued. 
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The Scarf Gap district, near Buttermere, with its many rocky hillocks 
of almost similar contour, is well known in misty weather for “circular 
walking.” Some years ago a party of ladies going from Wastdalehead 
to Buttermere were unexpectedly caught in the mist. For hours they 
wandered about the fell sides. One of the ladies dropped her pocket- 
book, and recovered it again about two hours later—conclusive proof 
that they had been walking inacircle. It is pleasant to add that 
when, just before sunset, the mist lifted this party found themselves 
quite close to the path they had so utterly lost. 

Though we have many times had the pleasure of walking on the 
fells during dense mists, we have never had the temerity to go crag- 
climbing under such conditions. The rocks are usually very slippery, 
and a false step at any point of a steep climb would be fatal. There 
is little danger of losing your way among the rocks if in the first 
place you correctly hit off the entrance of the climb, but that is 
difficult when there are many similar openings in the cliff. Once 
fairly on the right track, however, you can follow the route marked 
by the white scratches of the hobnails of your predecessors. The 
mist, though burying any distant landmark, seldom interferes with your 
view of the work close athand. People there are, however, who are 
dead to all discomfort and who occasionally go climbing even in the 
densest mist, and the account of an ascent of the Napes Needle, a 
familiar crag on Great Gable, will be of interest. 

* As the weather was unpromising and I wanted an easy day, I 
strolled out for a solitary scramble towards the Napes rocks, to make 
a mere bowing acquaintance with the Needle, and with the virtuous 
intention of doing nothing rash in the way of venturing upon a 
single-handed attack upon it. At the moment of leaving the grass 
and taking to the rocks I stepped into cloudland, and there came 
on a miserable drizzle that was not far removed from rain. 
There was nothing for it but to get wet. No one can climb in a 
waterproof, even though it be only a cape ; and as for any other pro- 
tection against such weather, you may as well offer macintoshes to a 
family of otters. Somewhere up above was the Needle, but whether 
I had passed the place or not I could not tell. So I ensconced 
myself in a sort of cave among some huge boulders to consider the 
plan of campaign with the aid of a quiet pipe, and had almost given 
it up as a bad job and made up my mind to return when I heard 
voices through the mist. Setting up a halloo and getting a response, 
I shouted, ‘Is the Needle up there?’ ‘Yes, we’re on it, come up,’ 
was the answer. I had been sitting all the time at its very base. So 
up I went; and scrambling up a steep but easy gully soon gained the 
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narrow rock-platform a few feet below the crack which marks the 
beginning of the climb of the Needle. I found here two first-rate 
climbers who had just been to the summit of the rock, and were dis- 
cussing lunch. ‘They very kindly expressed their willingness to go 
up again if I wanted to make the ascent. Here was a chance not 
to be lost, so I gladly accepted the offer, and we were soon roped 
and ready. R. was leader, I middle man, and M. came last. The 
ascents were very difficult, and with muscles out of training for a 
gymnastic feat such as mounting the last piece of the slippery rock 
—comparable only to climbing and adhering to a narrow mantel- 
shelf—I was glad to avail myself of a ‘shoulder up.’ Accordingly 
M. crouched down on the narrow cornice, and, stepping with my left 
foot on to his right shoulder, I mounted in sybaritic fashion on to 
the ledge. The mist was boiling up all around us, so that we could 
not see the foot of the rock-shaft, and R., who ought to have known 
much better, shouted just as I was making the dangerous step up, 
‘Come, hurry up, down there ; this beastly weather makes me think 
of sunnier climbs.’ Sidling along, I found round the corner of rock 
a jutting ledge eighteen inches higher that offered a good hold for 
both feet. ‘The next foothold was for the left foot, a small projec- 
tion about an inch wide and several inches higher on the face of the 
rock. This wasabout the most ticklish part of the whole climb. It 
is necessary to step with the left leg confidently up on to this pro- 
jection, which slopes slightly the wrong way. ‘To make a false step 
in doing so might entail serious consequences, as the hand-support 
is of the slightest. A boot edged with good ice-nails would get a 
firm grip on the projecting ledge, but my boots were merely studded 
and the rounded leather edge felt insecure enough on the wet and 
smooth stone. However, the step was successfully accomplished, 
and I was then able easily to grip the right hand and top edges of 
the boulder in close embrace. A final pull up, and I lay on my 
chest across the summit, and after a gasp of relief drew my legs up 
after me.” 

In winter the mists are horrible. I don’t suppose many of my 
readers have ever crossed the desolate snow-covered uplands ; it is 
dreary enough work when the pallid sun glints along the even 
surface, lighting up the air with an unwonted shimmer, and the great 
crags loom out on the fellsides, the most intense black contrasts 
with the purest white. The passes between Buttermere and Wast- 
dalehead—Scarf Gap and Black Sail—may be a case in point. As 
the snow is crunched up towards the narrow depression from which 
the former is named, the darkness of the afternoon increases. A foot 
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of snow has already obliterated the path, and it now seems apparent 
that there will be a further fall. In a second the sky seems to fall 
around us; we barely feel the extra chilliness of the air before the 
scene is darkened with falling particles, and we look around to find 
ourselves immured in the grey cloud-walls. A circle of twenty yards 
of uneven snow is all we can see, the view of lake and mountain 
being alike blotted out. Perhaps for ten minutes we did not 
realise the danger of our position, but soon after crossing the ridge 
toward Ennerdale it dawnedon us. Now, however, retreat was more 
difficult than advance. With every danger signal masked on the 
brae, with the path lost and undiscoverable, and the wind sending the 
white storm full in our teeth, our position was one of extreme dis- 
comfort. We threw away all idea of getting near the caérns and huts 
at the foot of Black Sail, devoutly hoping to reach the valley bottom 
in safety. Drifts of various depths had to be struggled through, and 
descents of screes and moraines of boulders negotiated. It was a most 
anxious time. A slip on one of those abrupt breasts of snow might end 
with us, as with more than one other wanderer of the fell, in a broken 
leg. How some poor fellows must have suffered before death’s kindly 
sleep fell upon them! Unable to get away, perhaps with their poor 
tortured limbs jammed between immovable boulders, they had simply 
to freeze or to starve. By carefully following the deepest drifts we 
got on to a corner of rock whence all but a thin coating of snow had 
been whirled by the wind. It was no precipice, and, though the 
descent was hard work indeed, we could yet see our way, and found 
this route much preferable. We got into daylight again at the head 
of the Ennerdale valley, and stayed an hour there in the old hut, 
while the snowstorm passed. There was nothing to make a fire of, 
and we were glad to note the clearing of the pass in front. We just 
got over the top of Black Sail before the clouds closed down again 
behind us. 
WILLIAM T. PALMER. 
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COTTON MATHER, WITCH-FINDER. 


There be no beggars in this country, but witches too many. 
Josselyn’s Rarities of New Eng. 
HE “roomthy” meeting-house of a New England village rears 
its squat “turets” blackly through the tarnished dusk of a 
winter’s day. Below, in the elm-bordered street, the snowflakes 
splutter through the chimneys of the gambrel-roofed houses, within 
which spinning-wheels whirr, and a spinner perhaps, stepping to and 
fro over the yellow-painted floor, casts wishful looks at the group 
closed about the walnut fire, the red glow of which flickers a dumb 
accompaniment to the eager cadences of voices. ‘Tantalising scraps 
—‘a high black man abroad in the forest,” “a cat that cried Amen 
to godly Master Sewall ”—rise at intervals above the buzzing spindle, 
till the spinner fairly breaks into the circle, and with nervous back- 
ward glances tells in a curdling whisper of Ruth Blaye, the Ghost 
Child, or of the wicked dancers of New Jersey gambolling for ever 
to their fearsome unknown fiddler. 

Beneath an outward mask of practicality, spiritual activity has 
always existed in the New England character, “a capacity for faith 
in the most transcendental possibilities.” Perhaps the unswerving 
belief demanded for the grim Puritan creed developed into credulity, 
the mental gullet, after gorging a camel, ceasing to strain at gnats. 
Even to-day, when men gladly recognise at last— 


+ « » - no immortal selfishness 
Plays the game of curse and bless, 


a vein of credence remains in the descendants of the fathers, 
breaking out into such manifestations as the Temple of the Second 
Advent, or the “ Disciples of the Newness”—yearnings to erect a 
premature sail on the oceans that beat upon the rocky coasts of 
life, translated into displays of magnetism and spiritualism. 
Superstition was indeed rampant in “the advance guard of 
Christendom,” acclimated perhaps by the surroundings. The hob- 
goblins which arose from the smoke of the Valley of the Shadow 
were no more uncouth than the Indian beliefs, mingling insensibly 
with the homely folklore that flitted from Old England in the J/ay- 
flower. Yet the craving for sensation in humanity found satisfaction 
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during the first dreary winters in the whispered rehearsals of such 
“ nefandous and very devilish” legends, while the bark of seeking 
wolves sounded from the field where already some settlers lay in the 
graves the New World had held for them, or the tap of a redskin’s 
arrow scarred the clamped basswood doors. That innocent relations 
of Puckmeedjinies, the little vanishers who footed it as blithely under 
the bronze boles of pinetrees as ever on a wild thyme bank, or 
Wetuomanit, dusky brownie of the young squaw’s wigwam, should 
soon merge into deadlier fancies, is not to be wondered at in the 
lives lived at high pressure, creation to the Puritan mind being 
tinged with “ no rose-pink or dirty drab views,” but singed with the 
smoke of the pit. As a New England writer suggests, “the Fathers, 
feeling themselves to stand, like the gamekeeper in ‘ Der Freischiitz,’ 
in a charmed circle, ant¢icipated supernatural manifestations,” such 
manifestations unwittingly enhanced by the women, apt to manu- 
facture for themselves the excitement which men’s more active lot 
brings unsought. The spell of the Unknown was strong upon these 
earlier settlers in a world where the uncomprehended properties of 
the very herbs in their woods and pastures may in some cases have 
produced strange effects, cunningly turned to account by the Titubas 
of many a household— 


Here’s monkshood, that breeds fever in the blood, 
And deadly nightshade that makes men see ghosts, 
And henbane that will shake them with convulsions, 


Even after the passing of the days when the howitzer was wont 
to be planted on the roof of the meeting-house, and wheat sown on 
the “ hill of death ” to hide the increasing graves from Indian scouts, 
the relish acquired for hearing and telling of eerie grapplings with 
the Enemy did not pall. Debarred from the playbooks and junket- 
ings of the ungodly, the constraint of the Puritan life—where once 
hasty-spoken Mr. Dexter was actually “putt in ye billboes for pro- 
phane saying” (let us hope at least in a moment of excitement), 
“ Dam ye cowe /” —found relief in unbridled exercise of the imagina- 
tion, the wildest fancies gaining reality from recital. Cotton Mather 
indeed relates credibly of a raven somewhat rigorous, in England, 
which fowl, overhearing the villagers quarrelling, cried from his tree, 
“very articulately and unaccountably, ‘ Read third to Colossians and 
the fifteenth verse !’” 

In Cotton Mather, truly, superstition found a zealous champion, 
one near as fatal, however, as Don Quixote proved to chivalry. 
Born to Increase Mather and his wife in 1662, Cotton—in an age 
when children of three were wont to enjoy spiritual experiences that 
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might reasonably stagger an Archbishop—at twelve was a proficient 
in Greek and Latin, and at nineteen found himself appointed co- 
pastor with his father to the North Church, Boston. No lightness 
of youth was to be feared from the edifying young minister, no risk 
assuredly of his emulating that Samuel Whiting, of Lynn, of whom— 
Reverend Snevelicci in gown and bands—it is recorded that, “ at a 
partie he kist all ye maydes, and said yt he felt all ye better for it !” 
“‘ Staid Master Cotton, looking on Heav’n for Direction, and not 
omitting ye Counsel of Frends, selected a yokefellow in ‘comely 
and ingenious’ Mrs. Abigail Phillips, of Charlestoun.” As might be 
expected in a union so dispassionately entered upon, the affection of 
familiar habit alone existed between the couple ; and on the death, in 
1702, of his “ agreeable Consort,” the widower, with fitting resigna- 
tion, “looks up to heal ye Breach Providence has made,” a repair 
happily effected in the person of Mrs. Elizabeth Hubbard, a widowed 
gentlewoman. 

But it is with the witch trials of Salem, in 1692, that the historian 
chiefly connects Cotton Mather as one of the foremost inquisitors in 
those complex phenomena of trance, insanity, and hysteria. When 
the death of Charles II., “ king rotten as a pear,” freed New England 
from the impending fear of Kirke and his “ lambs,” Mather in 
thanksgiving conceived it his duty to procure ‘‘ Testimony yet further 
to rout ye Serpent nibbling atte ye Heel of Tyme.” Upham may 
consider that the emotional divine did more than any of his contem- 
poraries to aggravate the tendency of the age; yet it must in justice be 
remembered that epidemics of superstition have frequently appeared 
at various periods of history, though few so lurid in development as 
what Lecky styles “the tragedy of humanity,” the Salem excitement. 

That such excitement should have crystallised into its form of 
witch-hunting was, as has been already suggested, the outcome of 
circumstance. The popular mind was preoccupied by ideas ofa 
Devil, in all respects of power and omniscience the counterpoise of 
the Deity, allusions to him in the preacher’s discourses being often in 
the proportion of ten to one of God. Mather’s theory that “ye 
Olde Wretch was rendered desprate by hearing Scripture expounded 
in congregation ’—naively confident, good man, that his two hours’ 
exercises in the scaffo/d, as Grandfather John Cotton termed the 
pulpit, were worthy of an effort at churchgoing even on the part of 
the Fiend—was supported further by the common conviction that 
a “last attacque would be made on the bold usurpers of the Divel’s 
New England territory by means of a dreadful knot of witches.” 

With the prevalence of such notions, 'suspicions of witchcraft 
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were formed into an actual science. Cotton Mather particularly, 
like Tom Sawyer, positively “‘ spreads himse/f” in speculations on the 
abilities of Dive/s. Considering the educational advantages enjoyed 
by some fiends would naturally tell on their career, as he concludes 
it unlikely “every Divel do’s know every language,” he conceives 
linguistic talents lead to their infernal owner’s commission for foreign 
service. Other Dive/s again would seem to possess a pretty taste in 
chemistry. Mather suspects them of “impregnating the air with 
malignant salts,” by which, unpleasantly enough, mankind is cast 
into fermentation and putrefaction, and the vital tyes utterly dissolved 
within. Such imaginations as linger for us in the pages of the 
“ Magnalia ” but tithe the witch-lore which inflamed the blood of the 
day. ‘ Everyone,” says Upham, “knew how a witch should behave.” 
One Master Gaule kindly furnished the community with certain 
irrefragable tokens: “long eyes” in a supposed witch being 
criminating, but a reprehensible habit of not weeping (whether with 
or without cause is not stated clearly) calling instantly for the casting 
of witch into water, thumbs and toes ty’d across. Mr. Perkins 
considers one should distinguish presumptions from proofs, such as 
wizzard undertaking to show in a glass a face, the owner presum- 
ably not present, or mischief following on cursing and banning ; 
while the judicious Bernard of Batcombe decides that the trove of a 
witch’s pictures, poppets made up of rags and Hog’s Brussels, with 
headless pins and other hellish compositions, should prove damning. 
The cyclone of fanaticism broke over Salem, “ pleasant old sea- 

port on Massachusetts Bay, where the green sea forces its way 
unchecked up the slippery, grass-grown steps that once echoed all 
day long to the tramp of sailors’ feet and the shout of sailors’ 
songs.” Encouraged, if not absolutely inaugurated, by Cotton Mather, 
a positive reign of terror ran its course; the dreadful tentacles 
of the Salem dogma (which ruled that the sfectres of witches could 
work their wicked will in spite of the bodily absence of the suspects) 
winding themselves about the most innocent. A fearful joy that 
their village should be accounted worthy of “the Tye-doggs of the 
Pitt running loose in it” prevented, one supposes, the inhabitants 
rising en masse against a time— 

When every word was made an accusation, 

When every whisper killed, and every man 

Walked with a halter round his neck. 
But grim fears float into mind that many petty spites and jealousies 
found deadly revenge when a Torquemada-like lust of blood pos- 
sessed the fanatical temper. 
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That the conscience of the period had been seared by cruelties 
practised on Quakers and Anabaptists by the men who formulated 
right into might cannot be doubted in face of the barbarism 
attendant on witch trial, such as the pins used to detect the devi? 
marks on a suspect’s person—those shrivelled callosities whence, men 
asserted, the witch’s familiar drew sustenance—or the iron hoofs 
employed in “ waking ” an obdurate, not to speak of the tongue being 
transfixed by prongs, while the tortured creature, fastened against the 
wall, was for half a dozen nights together kept awake by the pricks of 
her accusers, a draught of water even denied to her blackened throat. 
Yet, to the Puritan mind, capable, as that later Jonathan Edwards 
with vision of hell paved with span-long unbaptized infants, of 
conceiving a God demanding worship for a destiny of damnation, 
physical cruelty may well have seemed a mere deliverance “unto 
Satan ... that the spirit might be saved.” 

Such excuses one would fain make for Cotton Mather, in private 
life “more ready to serve enemies than friends,” in public, a per- 
secutor! He himself denied having witnessed any witch trials, and 
he distrusted spectre evidence; but the good divine admits attending 
the execution of a slave, who, he remarks innocently, “dy’d in a 
frame extremely to the satisfaction of them which were spectators ”— 
such satisfaction being a foretaste of the joys of the hereafter as 
expressed in a certain epitaph: 

How grand ’twill be to sit in Heaven 

And think on friends in Hell ! 
And it is to be feared that testimony still lacks to clear Mather’s 
memory from the stain of having ridden round the gallows on which 
his brother minister, George Burrows, was dying, hanged as “ male 
witch” for the strength with which he was wont to carry a barrel of 
cider from canoe to shore, or travel on foot as fast as a horse. 

How far spectral illusion, that but partially understood disease of 
the organs of vision or imagination, may serve to explain the testi- 
monies in which at least some of the Salem witnesses themselves 
believed, is a vexed question. That much of the mischief was 
caused by the vaunted Puritan ignorance—the prayer of the Puritan 
mother being that her child might “ never learn to think ”—is, con- 
siders the author of “ Psychology of Salem Witchcraft,” undeniable. 
“Tf,” remarks Mr. Beard, “the involuntary interactions of mind and 
body, including trance, muscle-reading, insanity, hysteria, and allied 
nervous phenomena, had been understood as we understand gravity, 
chemistry, astronomy, and physics, there would have been no trials 
in Salem.” Certainly it can hardly be questioned that such mani- 
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festations could only have been possible in a settlement of religious 
enthusiasts, born of a generation of mothers weakened alike by 
physical privation and cerebral excitement, and themselves accus- 
tomed from birth to view the stages of hypochondriacal melancholia 
as milestones of spiritual progress, till lads of seventeen declare, as 
did Cotton Mather, that “‘ Death itself would be a welcome release 
from Sin’s heavy Burden.” 

The most remarkable feature, however, in the Salem excitement 
was unquestionably the Afflicted Children, whose testimony was so 
fatal to so many of their supposed tormentors. In an epoch when 
children were in most cases only tolerated as evils inherent in the 
race, it is bewildering to find grave justices and learned ministers 
placing absolute credence in these “ victims,” stimulating their 
relations to increasing fulness of detail, much in the way that Pip 
was induced by Mr. Pumblechook to mention the dogs that fought 
for veal cutlets out of a silver basket ! 

One more accustomed to child-study than were the Puritans can 
imagine how, in the inordinate services, little “Yet-Once, Hate- 
Evil, and Shear-Jashub,” weary of nibbling carraway and dill, or 
staring at the enormous ominous eye painted on some New England 
pulpits, should in the lusty bawling of a metrical psalm delight 
themselves in original illustration of such a line as— 


They grin, they mow, they nod their heads ! 


and waxing bolder perhaps in escaping the tithingman’s staff, would 
venture on infusing some realistic vigour into fuguing repetitions of — 
With reverence let the saints appear, 


And bow-wow-wow, and bow-wow-wow, 
And bow before the Lord ! 


Such sport could, not improbably, initiate the discovery among 
restless youngsters of delightful methods of creating excitement in 
meeting, where otherwise frivolous Tabatha Morgus “ was fyn’d 
three shillings sixpence for larfi® and play in Service, thus 
disturbing the peace of our Sovereign King”; or a boy acting “ un- 
sivill” was liable to be led solemnly from “ye boy’s seet on ye 
pulpitt steppes to his much humiliated mother on the women’s side.” 
That, as the phase developed, the feminine element should pre- 
dominate is comprehensible. The “raps and blows” of the tithing- 
men, and in darker cases sound thrashings on the horse-block out- 
side the meeting-house, existed in emergencies for “ye wretched 
boys,” but no such wholesome sedatives were at hand in the cases of 
excited girls, doubly excited by the credulity which, especially 
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displayed by Cotton Mather, would appear to have transformed 
unconscious mischief into trickery often passing beyond the agents’ 
power of control. An artistic appreciation of dramatic situations 
seems to have been displayed by these impish connoisseurs. Poor 
Minister Lawson, be sure, long remembered the day when Ann 
Putnam, whom A. Morse Earle styles “best and boldest actress 
among these cunning young witch accusers,” shouted, “ There’s a 
yellow bird sitting on the minis¢er’s hat as it hangs on the pin in the 
pulpit!” In spite of what Mr. Lawson mildly terms “so unusual” 
an interruption, Miss Ann’s ornithological observations failed in that 
instance to curtail the service. 

In studying the history of the manifestations, the presence of 
hysteria almost certainly reveals itself. That protean affection, of 
which, Oliver Wendell Holmes observes, “a slight hint in the nervous 
system will change a girl into an absolute Macchiael the waiting- 
maid,” seeming to blunt the moral sense while it inspires a morbid 
craving for notice, is in all probability accountable for the frenzied 
outcries of the band of girls from nine to twenty years of age who 
posed as afflicted by the demoniacal arts of the witches. Propagable 
as it is considered to be, by moral contagion, the disease—now 
assuming corporal aspects, as the victims cried of bites and pinches 
inflicted invisibly by the accused (isolated though these last might 
be), now optical, inducing accounts of yellow birds, or toads “ which 
flasht like gunpowder when thrown on fire,” now mental, as in the 
recollection of unholy midnight flittings—found ample pasturage in 
the systems of consumptive New England girls. 

Confronted with the diabolical inventions of such witnesses, it 
is small wonder that the confessions extorted from some of the 
terror-stricken accused should be startling enough even to gratify 
popular expectations. One “Rampant Hag,” Martha Carrier, 
declared herself to be “Queene of Hell”; another, Anne Bishop, 
dilated circumstantially on the appearance of her especial familiar, 
with the body of a monkey, feet like a cock, but the face much like 
a man’s—a description which recalls that once given of /oves, those 
zoological raritics something like badgers, something like lizards, 
and something like corkscrews! History, however, fails to record 
what avowal was extracted from Dorcas Good, the poor baby of 
four years committed to prison as witch, on the charge of “biting, 
pinching, and choking,” accounts which one hopes only served to 
prove discipline was lax in Mrs. Good’s nursery. 

Credulity notwithstanding, Mather’s direct action in the case of 
individually afflicted persons undeniably appears philanthropic, 
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though partaking of the universal want of common sense. He 
certainly inclines overmuch to the use of prayer asa patent medicine, 
but it is gratifying to find him enforcing fasting on the Goodwins, 
the afflicted children he kept in his house for argument and observa- 
tion. One inclines to think that the striking argument of a birch rod 
might, in crises, have ensured him fuller success! The fasting only 
appears irritating to the diabolic temperament. Cotton relates how 
“‘ ye Divil in ye girl flewe att and tore his grand sermon on Witches,” 
the inner man incited thereto perhaps by the savoury odours of suc- 
cotash or beans and brown bread wafted from the kitchen. 

But when, in the virulence of excitement, the accusers marked 
down the wife of Governor Phipps as present in the “ Hellish 
randezvouzes,” the blow struck at high places recoiled upon them- 
selves. With cessation of condemnations came cessation of accusa- 
tions. As one shaking off a nightmare, New England arose, dizzy, 
amazed, but with sight purged from the phantoms of late deluding 
her. The Salem murders were the last struggles of witch supersti- 
tion in civilised Christendom. 

With return to the normal duties of pastorate life, the 
undeliberating religious enthusiasm which during the excitement 
had positively inflamed Cotton Mather into a perpetual ecstasy, 
seems to have left a deposit of a haunting dread in its burnt-out 
ashes. The secret terrible fear which through the years drove 
Justice Sewall at last to that pathetic scene in Boston meeting— 
where the white-haired judge entreated public forgiveness from God 
and man for the delusion in which he had sent the guiltless of Salem 
to their death—appears to echo heavily through Mather’s cry, “If a 
drop of Innocent Blood should be shed in the Prosecution of 
Witches among us, how unhappy are we!” It is as though the thought 
may have scourged him on in the ceaseless activity of his life, in 
which the rule was that at least one good action should belong to 
each day, and prompted the utter despondency with which he 
reviews the year in which he had kept twenty-two vigils and sixty 
fasts, written fourteen books, published seventy-two sermons, visited 
his congregation diligently, prayed for the members in continually 
recurring “ Parcels,” mastered Iroquois, and made daily extracts of 
his private reading. 

The religious temper of the age, strikingly resembling the dis- 
position of Brooke’s second little silver trout, inasmuch as “it 
kept itself in continual frights and alarms, lest it should be taken 
napping,” certainly tainted Mather’s peace of mind, but his home- 
life appears to have been sufficiently congenial. Notwithstanding 
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the orthodox didactic attitude of seventeenth-century parents, he 
was kind and gentle to his children, the “little birds” whose worst 
punishment was a day’s banishment from him ; and his Boston reputa- 
tion as a good husband is amusingly established by the decidedly 
alarming advances made to him, when a widower for the second time, 
by a lady styled by the evidently somewhat flattered Cotton, “an 
ingenious child!” This young person, apparently scorning the 
adage “ Man proposes,” became, he states modestly, “charmed to 
such a degree that she could not but break in upon me with the 
most Importunate Requests,” which only the discovery of a set of 
her relations less desirable than even those of “ Mrs. Judge Jenkins ” 
(née Maud Miiller) hindered Mather, after three nights’ fasting and 
prayer, from granting. The prayer and fasting, unfortunately, do not 
seem to have been requisitioned when he met Mrs. George, a third 
matrimonial venture, in whom, whether owing to slight periodical in- 
sanity or natural disposition, Dr. Mather’s own standard, “a woman 
worthy to be the wife of a priest,” was not attained. 

It is to be feared that Cotton Mather saw an incursion in public 
opinion of the “ Bugges of Atheism” he deprecated, before in 1727 
the freestone slab, which covers the dust of the Mathers in Copps’ 
Hill burial-ground, had sealed him to his long sleep. Even as “ the 
wind out of the sea” sweeps on that “breezy summit” among the 
furrows ridged by the ploughshares of Time, so the breath of modern 
science and thought blows freely through the mouldering layers of 
tradition. To the quiet sleepers in the past, the men, women, and 
children hounded out of life by the watch-dogs of the Lord, or to 
those persecutors with the very spirit of Dominic lurking under 
Genevan gown and bands, theories of to-day matter nothing; yet 
it is as though, freed at last from the “dance of circumstances,” 
Puritan witches, justices of the peace, and godly divines might well 
join with the thinkers of the present in the but slightly altered ex- 
clamation of another sufferer from the tyranny, old as Cain, of man 
to man: “Religion, what crimes are committed in thy name!” 
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SHAKESPEARE'S DOGS. 


HERE were no shows and no “fanciers” in the days of the 
bard. Then, hounds and dogs were mainly kept for pur- 
poses of sport and utility. Some pet animals were to be found in 
the houses of the great and in the bowers of noble and gentle ladies. 
We gather from a soliloquy of Iago’s—that arch-villain referring to 
Cassio—that the fair’ Desdemona kept a lap-dog of the snappish 
order: ‘He'll be as full of quarrel and offence as my young 
mistress’s dog.” But “ fancy” animals were certainly caviare to the 
general. For sufficiently obvious reasons one finds no mention in 
Shakespeare’s works of griffons, borzois, schipperkes, chow-chows, 
Pomeranians, Japanese and Chinese varieties, and a host of other 
breeds now so familiar to doggy people. The fox-hound, the harrier, 
the otter-hound, and the pointer too are lacking. As regards these 
last-mentioned hounds and sporting dogs, more anon. 

Naturally enough the poet refers several times fittingly to the 
mastiff, which is, with the bulldog, our national. and typical dog. 
And, equally strangely, the bulldog is not once directly mentioned. 
True, we read in “ Titus Andronicus”—one of the doubtful plays— 
“ As true a dog as ever fought at head” (ii. 2)—not necessarily an 
allusion to the bulldog. As for the mastiff, that will also be dealt 
with in due course. 

Shakespeare himself enumerates his own list of dogs—most of 
them, that is. Twice he does it. 

Mastiff, greyhound, mungril grim, 
Hound or spaniel, brache or lym, 


Or bobtail tike, or trundle-tail. . . » 
Lear, iii. 6. 


As hounds and greyhounds, mungrils, spaniels, curs 
Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves, are clepéd 
All by the name of dogs: the valu’d file 
Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle, 
The house-keeper, the hunter, every one. . . » 
Macbeth, ii, 3 


For convenience these two schedules may be treated as one 
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And first of the mastiff. This we have ventured to dub “national.” 
Not a few authorities have stated it to be indigenous to Great 
Britain, though “Stonehenge” doubts that position. The most 
notable passage bearing upon this branch of our subject is the 
following :— 

BEFORE AGINCOURT. 


Rambures.—That island of England breeds very valiant creatures; their 
mastiffs are of unmatchable courage. 
Orleans.—Foolish curs, that run winking into the mouth of a Russian bear, 
and have their heads crushed like rotten apples! .. . 
Constable.—Just, just; and the men do sympathize with the mastiffs in 
robustious and rough coming on ; leaving their wits with their wives. 
Henry V. iii. 7. 


There is another French tribute to the valour, sometimes 
exceeding discretion, of British mastiffs: “They called us for our 
fierceness, English dogs ” (I. Henry VI.” i. 5). 

Elsewhere this truly national animal is introduced as watch-dog, 
house-dog, ban-dog, and the like. 

Proceeding with “the valu’d file,” we take the “ water-rug” to 
be a rough-coated water dog. “Rug” is of Scandinavian origin 
=shaggy (cf. Ic. voggr, a bitch). Then of “shoughs” Halliwell says : 
‘‘ Shocks, demi-wolves, dogs bred between wolves and dogs.” That 
explanation hardly seems correct, seeing that Shakespeare also men- 
tions “demi-wolves,” and not in such close juxtaposition to 
“‘shoughs” as to be regarded as alternative. ‘Shoughs” were, 
according to better authorities, wolf-hounds. As for “ demi-wolves,” 
the wolf and dog, like the fox and dog, cross succeeds once, but the 
progeny does not ‘continue to be fertile, if crossing be further 
pursued ; just as inter-communion of birds of different order and 
of certain of the equine race is not lasting. 

“ Brach” meant female hound, and “lym” a bloodhound (or 
lime-hound)—properly a dog held in leash. Some authorities give 
brach=a beagle, others a “short-tayled setting dog, ordinarily 
spotted or partie-coloured.” 

And here we may fittingly introduce the setter, which, as we now 
know the animal, did not exist in the Elizabethan era. Shakespeare 
says (“I. Henry IV.” ii. 2), ‘’Tis our setter, I know his voice ” ; but the 
allusion was probably to the setting spaniel (or “brach”). Daniel, 
in his “ Rural Sports,” gives a copy of a bond signed by one John 
Harris in October 7, 1485 (just a century anterior to the period 
now under consideration), in which he covenants to keep for six 
months and break a certain spaniel to “set partridges, pheasants, and 
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other game.” Thus, 400 years ago, the setting spaniel existed in 
this country. Later, on the general introduction of firearms, the 
crouching attitude of the primitive setter (or setting spaniel) tending 
to render the dog invisible in covert or herbage, crossing and 
breeding and selecting caused the setting dog to assume an upright 
position, and gave us the modern setter and pointer. 

Shakespeare would seem to have been very familiar with the 
spaniel and his attributes :— 


I am your spaniel, and, Demetrius, the more you beat me, I will fawn on you. 
; Midstimmer Nights Dream, ii. 2. 


You play the spaniel, and think with wagging of your tongue to win me. 
Henry VIII, v. 2. 


The hearts that spaniel’d me at heels. 
Antony and Cleopatra, iv. 10. 


The cringing, the subservience, the wagging of tongue and tail, 
the ivy-like clinging to sturdier matter—here we have the spaniel 
dissected and photographed. One is reminded of the old adage 
(quoted from fallible memory) :— 


The woman, the spaniel, and the walnut-tree, 
The more you beat them, the better they be. 


“Spaniel” is, of course, literally a Spanish dog. 

“ Mungrils” and “curs” demand no extended attention. The 
“trundle-tail” was a curly-tailed animal. A “tike” was a small dog 
or cur, of which the learned Dr. Brewer has the following :— 

“TIKE.—A Yorkshire tike. A clownish rustic (Celtic “ac, a 
ploughman). A small bullock or heifer is called a tike, so also is a 
dog, probably because they are the common property of the ‘ tiac.’” 

Curiously enough, we do not find the turnspit directly mentioned, 
although the animal was in such general use. But surely he is 
alluded to in “She had transform’d me to a curtail dog, and made 
me turn i’ the wheel” (“Comedy of Errors,” iii. 2) ? 

Come we now to a consideration of hounds. That Shakespeare, 
a virile man, was intimately acquainted with the science of venery 
his writings display ample evidence. Himself a courtier and the 
associate of the noble and gentle of the glorious era which he 
adorned—a chivalrous age, in which hounds and hawks and horses 
were the attributes of rank, and in which a knowledge of the minutiz 
of the chase was a necessary, if not the leading, part of a gentle- 
man’s education—the bard takes care to equip all his prominent 
chatacters, royal, princely, noble, and gentle, with certain of the 
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adjuncts of field sport. Let us take a few prominent illustrations 
of this position, as tending to shed bright light upon those of 
Shakespeare’s dogs which correctly come under the designation of 
* hounds.” 

Take first that ravishing venatic scene in “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” wherein Theseus, Duke of Athens, and his affianced bride, 
Hippolyta, Queen of the Amazons, are hunting in the forest :— 


The. My love shall hear the music of my hounds. 
Uncouple in the western valley ; go. 


° e . . s s 

We will, fair queen, up to the mountain’s top, 
And mark the musical confusion 

Of hounds and echo in conjunction. 


. I was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 
When in a wood of Crete they bay’d the bear 
With hounds of Sparta: never did I hear 
Such gallant chiding ; for, besides the groves, 
The skies, the fountains, every region near 
Seem’d all one mutual cry: I never heard 
So musical a discord, such sweet thunder. 


. My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flew’d, so sanded ; and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew ; 
Crook-knee’d, and dew-lapp’d like Thessalian bulls ; 
Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouth like bells, 
Each under each. <A cry more tuneable 
Was never holla’d to, nor cheer’d with horn. 
Ac iv. Scene 1. 


In “Titus Andronicus” (one of the doubtful plays—but no 
matter, twill serve) we find a Roman Emperor, a Gothic Queen, and 
certain patricians of both sexes in “a forest near Rome.” ‘“ Horns 
and cry of hounds heard.” Then— 


Zit. The hunt is up, the morn is bright and grey, 
The fields are fragrant, and the woods are green : 
Uncouple here, and let us make a bay, 

And wake the emperor and his lovely bride, 
And rouse the prince, and ring a hunter’s peal, 
That all the court may echo with the noise. 


I have dogs, my lord, 
Will rouse the proudest panther in the chase, 
And climb the highest promontory top. 


. And I have horse will follow where the game 
Makes way, and run like swallow o’er the plain. 
Act ii, Scene 2, 
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Again, the Lord in “The Taming of the Shrew” is introduced 
with a winding of horns, in company with his huntsman, second 
huntsman (whipper-in ?), and servants :— 

Lord. Huntsman, I charge thee, tender well my hounds : 
Brach Merriman—the poor cur is emboss’d ; 
And couple Clowder with the deep-mouth’d brach, 
Saw’st thou not, boy, how Silver made it good 
At the hedge corner, in the coldest fault ? 
I would not lose the dog for twenty pound. 
Why, Bellman is as good as he, my lord ; 
He cried upon it at the merest loss, 
And twice to-day pick’d out the dullest scent. 
Trust me, I take him for the better dog. 


Thou art a fool: if Echo were as fleet, 
I would esteem him worth a dozen such. 


‘J . 7. . . . . 


. «© e « or wilt thou hunt ? 
Thy hounds shall make the welkin answer them, 
And fetch shrill echoes from the hollow earth. 
Induc. Scenes 1 and 2. 


The last is a right pretty and lifelike picture. Though the noble 
Master does term poor Merriman a cur, yet he evidently takes great 
pride in his pack and interest in their welfare. We gather, too, that 
a good hound was worth money in those far-off days. He would not 
lose Silver “for twenty pound.” Mark also the generous rivalry of 
Master and huntsman, each extolling the merits of his favourite 
hound. Observe likewise that ancient Masters, like some others, 
may be choleric and anything but dainty of speech. 

In the foregoing extracts we learn that whilst Shakespeare’s 
hounds were staunch and true, free from riot, good on a cold scent, 
and as fast as the needs and tastes of the period required, their 
chief qualification was obviously their ability to contribute tune- 
fully and yet sonorously to the cry. We can see those heavy, dew- 
lapped Southern hounds, or talbots, sandy in colour and “ flew’d” 
(that is, with the upper lip overhanging), lolloping along, throwing 
their tongues (“match’d in mouth like bells”), and making the 
welkin ring and the hollow earth echo with the sweet thunder of 
their musical discord. It was an age of tintamarre, fanfare, and 
tooting, of such cheering and horn-blowing and hound melody as 
one finds now chiefly in the chase as prosecuted by the gallant 
sportsmen of Bretagne and Broceliande and other rugged and 
umbrageous parts of the fair land of France. 

In this connection two more thoughts are obtruded. Though 
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they are by no means our sort—the antithesis of the Badminton 
pattern—the hounds of Duke Theseus made a very level and homo- 
geneous pack. They were carefully bred and selected, in consonance 
with a chosen and admired type of super-excellence. And it will 
appear from our extracts, together with many others scattered about 
the works of the bard, that in Shakespeare’s time hounds were in- 
variably taken to covert coupled. 

And before concluding the hunting section of our investigations, 
let us note that probably the Lord in “The Taming of the Shrew” 
intended no disparagement, but rather endearment, when he 
designated Merriman a “cur” (though elsewhere the bard un- 
doubtedly uses the term in the modern and opprobrious, or dero- 
gatory, sense). For it is written (“Twelfth Night,” ii. 5): “ He is 
now at a cold scent. Sowter will cry upon that;... the cur is 
excellent at faults.” Moreover, Shakespeare knew a bad hound as 
well as a good one. There was no Peterborough then. It was 
not every Master of the period who was either minded or able to 
give twenty pound for a hunting “cur.” For example, Roderigo 
says (“ Othello,” ii. 3) : “I do follow here in the chace not like a 
hound that hunts, but one that fills up the cry.” Truly a worthless 
cur, worthy of drafting or the rope. 

Next, coursing. It is little to be wondered that Shakespeare was 
great on greyhounds and coursing. His magnificent Mistress, 
Elizabeth, the peerless Gloriana, to whom he paid the finest com- 
pliment ever addressed to woman—that “fair vestal throned by the 
west . . . imperial votaress”—loved coursing, whether of hare or 
deer ; and her successor, ‘Scottish James, that learned fool,” was so 
enamoured of this branch of sport that he was solaced for the 
murder of his mother by the present of some deer and a few grey- 
hounds. We find many indirect allusive references to the leash, 
whilst greyhounds are specially mentioned some ten times. Of 
these direct references, the most notable occurs in “ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor” (i. 1). Here we are introduced to our old 
friends, Justices Shallow and Slender, of Gloucestershire, together 
with Mr. Page, of Windsor, and the following conversation :— 

Slen. How does your fallow greyhound, sir? I heard say, he was outrun on 

Cotsall (Cotswold). 

Page, It could not be judged, sir. 

Slen. You'll not confess, you’ll not confess. 

Shal. That he will not—’tis your fault, ’tis your fault—’tis a good dog. 

Page. A cur, sir. 


Shal. Sir, he’s a good dog, and a fair dog; can there be more said? He is 
good and fair. 
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The smooth English greyhound, dividing with bulldog and 
mastiff the honour of being the original of all our domestic canine 
breeds, may be traced in these islands to the days of Canute. As 
for the hare, it is indigenous in these islands. Ordinarily associated 
with the greyhound, surely no writer ever betrayed a greater or 
closer knowledge of that animal when pursued, whether by harrier, 
beagle, or greyhound, than does the Prince of the Poets of Britain 
and the world. I would that space, too much abused already, would 
permit me to quote in full the six cantos from “ Venus and Adonis,” 
commencing with the lines : 


But if thou needs wilt hunt, be ruled by me; 
Uncouple at the timorous flying hare. 


Should the sporting reader take the trouble to read and ponder 
these verses, he will have a sumptuous feast. “The play’s the 
thing”; and here is the pretty play of hare-hunting played to the life, 
with microscopic and thrilling fidelity. At first, the hare “ outruns 
the winds,” and “cranks and crosses with a thousand doubles”; 
seeking many musets and foiling the scent by mingling first with 
sheep, and, later, by running to “ where earth-delving conies keep.” 
Anon, the good little hounds are driven to their noses; “their 
clamorous cry ” temporarily ceases, till, on the line again, “ they spend 
their mouths ” with all the delighted energy and delightful melody of 
their kind. “ By this, poor Wat, far off upon a hill,” stands erect 
and listens; and, later, hard-pressed, commences those shifts and 
doubles and manceuvres, running his foil, and traversing arid paths 
and scentless areas, so familiar to all hunters of the hare. Finally, 
dew-bedabbled, brier-scratched, leg-weary (as the poet tells us), the 
quarry is brought to hand, probably, unless he be a March jack, not 
far from the place whence he was started. Cf. Goldsmith’s lines :— 


And as a hare whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first he flew... . 


It appears from the spirited picture we have been regarding that, 
as most of us know, and as the poet’s works and contemporary and 
later chronicles 2bundantly set forth, hunting was formerly a business 
of early morn: “ dew-bedabbled wretck,” “morning dew,” “ the 
morn is bright and grey,” &c. Save in the matter of otter-hunting 
and of cubbing, we have changed all that, more from wilfulness than 
ignorance. Though he knows all the obvious advantages of getting 
hounds and dogs to work betimes, the modern sportsman, more 
luxurious than his ancestors, may be said to exclaim, “ Video meliora 
proboque, deteriora sequor.” 
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Just a passing reference to “ ottering.” Otter-hunting during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth was a favourite amusement of the young 
gentlefolk of both sexes; yet, curiously enough, Shakespeare only 
once alludes to the otter: “Sir John, why an otter? Why? She’s 
neither fish nor flesh; a man knows not where to have her” 
(“ I. Henry IV.” iii. 3). 

What were the names of Shakespeare’s dogs? We find them 
enumerated: ‘Cerberus, that three-headed canus” (“ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost,” v. 2). Pluto’s dog that keeps the entrance to Hades. 
But Holofernes, the foolish schoolmaster, is hardly correct when he 
states that Hercules dragged the monster to earth, and there let him 
go. Lear speaks of “the little dogs and all, Tray, Blanch, and 
Sweetheart”; and we have already been introduced to Sowter, 
Clowder, Silver, Merriman, Bellman, Echo, and others. Let us not 
forget Crab—aptly named. He is the most interesting of the whole 
kennel. The bard does not merely sketch, but draws and paints a 
life-size ever-living picture of that most remarkable cur. We should 
all like to have known Crab—“ the sourest-natured dog that lives— 
a cruel-hearted cur—a pebble stone”—that wept not in company 
and sympathy with the dolorous father, grandam, sister, and maid of 
Launce, his devoted master ; “ one that he brought up of a puppy ; 
one that he saved from drowning”: a stealer of capon’s legs from 
the dining-table of gentlefolk, and otherwise so disgracefully mis- 
conducting himself that poor Launce was whipped and set in the 
stocks as his proxy. What a typical mongrel! We could have 
foregone the acquaintance of many a noble hound, many a better 
and more estimable dog, for the sake of enjoying the acquaintance 
of the vulgar tike, Crab ; for he must have had some good points, 
including a sort of fidelity, or Launce would not have loved and 
shielded him. 

Harking back briefly, we find that the beagle is twice particularly 
mentioned: “ She’s a beagle, true-bred, and one that adores me” 
(“ Twelfth Night,” ii. 3) ; and “ Get thee away, and take thy beagles 
with thee ” (“ Timon of Athens,” iv. 3). The true beagle is a minia- 
ture specimen of the old Southern hound. The harrier, descended, 
like the fox-hound, from the Southern hound, was not yet in existence 
in Shakespeare’s time. 

We read, too, of night-dogs, killers of sheep, deer, and what not: 
“ When night-dogs run, all sorts of deer are chac’d” (“ Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” v. 5). Here there might be an allusion to the mythical 
yeth-hounds of Devon and the West Country—dogs without heads, 
said to be the spirits of unbaptized children, which ramble about the 
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moors and among the woods at night, making wailing noises and 
“ playing the bear” generally. 

Another point ere we close the doors of this immortal kennel. 
Rabies must have been known at the period towards which our 
thoughts are now directed. Shakespeare twice mentions mad dogs : 

This is mad as a mad dog. 
Merry Wives, iv. 2. 
And 
The venom clamorous of a jealous woman 
Poison more deadly than a mad dog’s tooth. 
Comedy of Errors, v. 1. 

And now the reader will be fain to cry: “ Hold, enough!” or, in 
the words of Biondello (“Taming of the Shrew,” iv. 2), “Oh, master, 
I have watched so long that I’m dog-weary.” 

Whether the immortal bard employs that familiar expression in 
its ordinarily accepted sense of tired as a dog, or in the more correct 
one of doge waere hie (being long on one’s legs tires at last), matters 
little. ‘ The cat will mew, and dog wili have his day.” But that 
day must not be unconscionably spread out into a “ seven years’ 
day.’ 

CLIFFORD CORDLEY 








VICTORY. 


SAW pale Victory climb the peaks of fame ; 
I And all the way was blood-stained that she came 
Over her shoulders England’s standard flung 
Swept every crag to which her feet had clung. 
The wind screamed in the clefts, and blinding sun 
Smote like harsh words upon a mind undone; 
A burning stream, that gushed and downward sped, 
Bathed with its cruel touch her shrinking tread : 
And on her ears and mine the blasts of woe,— 
That who has heard alone can sorrow know ! 


And I to her: “O Victory, dost thou weep 

“ That silent, cemetried the dark lands sleep 

“ Below our feet : that those who hither came, 

* And they who came not, planted here the same 

“ Their orphaned love? Dost know, this molten rain 
“ Earth’s springs gush forth, is tears of human pain?” 


And she to me: “I see no graveland here. 

“ But while I climb the groves of peace appear, 
“Where wisdom walks ; and from the welcoming shore 
“The unlading plenty scatters richest store. 

“‘T hear no wail, but sweetest murmurings 

“Tn leafy tree-tops,—snow-soft, glistering wings :— 

‘‘ The doves of Peace, welcome as summer rain,— 

“ And Love and Life come back to men again ! ” 


Yet as she spake, even as a stricken flower 

Its strength outbloomed, I saw her droop, and cower 

Clutching the ensign. For, descending slow, 

Came a dark band, clad in the garb of woe. 

They stretched their hands, they welcomed, blessed her, sang 

Of her great deeds, till all the mountains rang. 

Oh, sound heart-rending ! She who heard those cheers 

Bowed, moaned, and wept.—Ye may not know such tears. 
GEORGE HOLMES. 





THE PLAYS OF JOHN FORD. 


N speaking of the Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists it is a 
commonplace of criticism to say with Lamb that they “ spoke 
nearly the same language and had a set of moral feelings and notions 
in common” ; but though this remark has a good deal of the truth 
that informs the judgments of the great critic, an exception must at 
least be made in the case of John Ford, whose genius Lamb 
admired and praised even to excess. As a matter of fact, Ford 
cannot easily be classed with any of his fellows. He has as little in 
common with Jonson and Chapman as with Dekker and Middleton, 
with Fletcher as with Shirley. Lowell, in his “Lectures on the 
Old Dramatists,” brackets him with Massinger, and yet two more 
dissimilar writers, or two natures with less of sympathy, can hardly 
be conceived. Ford’s plays are as unlike Massinger’s as possible, a 
comparative absence of humour being almost the only point of 
resemblance ; for the difference between Massinger’s easy-going 
verse—which: in many places only just escapes being prose—and 
the careful, balanced, almost overwrought lines of Ford is no less 
striking than is the contrast between the general methods and the 
mental equipments of the two poets. Ford’s tragedies are sombre 
and moving, sometimes gruesome, and if it is necessary to compare 
him with any other writer of his time it should be with Webster, 
with whose characteristics he seems to have great sympathy. He 
has the same peculiar pathos lurking in his most tragic scenes, and 
he has the same tendency towards the horrible, towards the un- 
natural and repulsive. It says much for the genius of both poets 
that in their plays they have been able to overcome the cruelties and 
the horrors with which they so frequently deal. On one occasion at 
least Ford collaborated with Webster in one of those curious 
tragedies based upon an actual and contemporaneous crime. Its 
title was “ A Late Murther of the Son upon the Mother,” but it has 
not been spared to give us an example of how these dramatists 
worked in concert. 
But even a comparison with Webster is more than a little idle, 
for the plays of Ford have a character of their own which came from 
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the melancholy heart of the poet and which belongs to no one else, 
In studying the plays of this period (leaving the very best out of 
account), one may, after reading a few of them—especially if the 
reading be not methodically consecutive—feel so confused by the 
similarity of their construction, their intrigues, their sentiments, 
their images, the very names of their characters, that it becomes 
difficult to assign each incident to its proper play, or even to dis- 
criminate the plays readily from one another. This would not be 
the case if one of Ford’s tragedies were in the collection. They 
stand out in bold relief ; they have an individuality that cannot be 
gainsaid, and a separate, unmistakable power that grapples the 
reader at once and leaves an impress on his mind not easily effaced. 
There is a tremendous earnestness and an abiding melancholy in his 
best scenes which render them both powerful and affecting. He 
purges and purifies our minds by pity and terror—the regular pro- 
vince of tragedy—and when we complete the perusal of his plays we 
feel, notwithstanding many things irritating and objectionable, that 
we have been listening to the communings of a true, even of a great 
poet. 

The darkness that has involved the lives of almost all the 
Elizabethan dramatists has left but few biographical details cone 
cerning Ford. When we are told that he was born in 1586 at 
Ilsington, in Devonshire, that he was admitted to the Middle 
Temple in 1602, and that he remained in London between thirty 
five and forty years practising the law and perhaps acting as agent to 
certain noblemen—when we learn that his first poem was published 
in 1606, and his plays at intervals between 1629 and 1639, that 
shortly after the latter date he retired to his native town as 
Shakespeare had done before to his, and that he died there 
in the troublous times that followed the outbreak of the Civil 
War—we are in possession of his complete biography. There are 
some critics who rejoice over the absence of biographical materials, 
ignoring the fact that a man’s external life has an appreciable effect 
upon his character, and through his character on his work. To this 
class of critics our ignorance of the man Ford must be a source of 
gratification. There are others, however, who, without exhibiting 
undue zeal or prurient curiosity, would have welcomed con- 
temporary accounts of so interesting a writer, and such informa- 
tion concerning his character and mode of life, his habits and his 
friends, as would aid them in judging the man and the poet. 

In the absence of this knowledge we are contented with the 
works he has left us to judge him by. They are not numerous. 
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His first attempt was “ Fame’s Memorial,” a long funeral poem on 
the death of the Earl of Devonshire in 1606, written when he was 
twenty years old, in a funereal manner well adapted to the subject. 
It was reprinted by Gifford, and may be consulted in his edition, 
but it is as innocent of poetic merit as are most poems written for 
such occasions. Apart from this immature effort we have seven 
plays: “The Lover’s Melancholy,” “’Tis Pity She’s a Whore,” 
“The Broken Heart,” “ Love’s Sacrifice,” “ Perkin Warbeck,” “ The 
Fancies Chaste and Noble,” and “The Lady’s Trial”—and two 
plays in which he collaborated : “The Sun’s Darling,” in which he 
helped Dekker, and “The Witch of Edmonton,” a drama that 
several playwrights besides Ford had a share in. It is a short list 
compared with the legacy of many of his compeers, of Heywood, or 
Massinger, or Shirley, but his poetry was only an occupation for his 
leisure, not the means whereby he lived. He is careful to give this 
fact due weight in his prefaces and dedications, and he assumes a 
lordly superiority in consequence that does his manliness little 
credit. But the works that survive do not represent the whole of 
his literary activities. Several of his plays were left unpublished and 
have not survived. They are chiefly early works covering the period 
between “Fame’s Memorial” and 1629, the date of his first play. 
In these twenty-three years he was by no means idle, and a list of 
plays known to be his or attributed to him may be found in most of 
the editions. One of them, “ An II] Beginning has a Good End,” 
known to have been acted in 1613, completely reversed its title by 
falling a victim to Warburton’s terrible cook, that interesting person 
who has achieved some sort of immortality by his ravages among 
the treasures of our dramatic period. When Ben Jonson’s books 
were burned he complained to Vulcan : 

Thou might’st have yet enjoyed thy cruelty 

With some more thrift and more variety : 

Thou might’st have had me perish piece by piece 

To light tobacco, or save roasted cheese, 

Singe capons, or crisp pigs, dropping their eyes, 

Condemned me to the ovens with the pies ; 

And so have kept me dying a whole age. 


The fate that Jonson affected to prefer for his manuscripts was 
the actual doom that overtook several of Ford’s plays ; but unless his 
lost work was of an exceptionally high order we have enough of his 
writings left to form a good estimate of his genius. 
Taking his seven plays in the order of their appearance in print, 
the first is “ The Lover’s Melancholy”; other plays had been staged 
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before, but not printed—“ this piece being the first that ever courted 
reader,” as he is careful to say in a rather irritating and formal 
dedication to the Society of Gray’s Inn. It is evidently no beginner’s 
work. In his earlier plays he may perhaps have been feeling his 
way and forming his style, but owing to their loss we are unable 
to trace the development. In “ The Lover’s Melancholy ”—which, 
though not a striking play, is yet sufficiently pleasing—his manner is 
ready formed; it exhibits most of his defects and most of his 
peculiar excellences, the turn of thought that is most distinctly his, 
and the customary structure of his verse. In the first place, its comic 
characters are almost valueless. So much execration has been 
heaped upon these unfortunate creatures that the present reference 
must suffice for the similar characters to be found in almost all his 
plays. They are what one might expect from a poet devoid of 
humour but obliged to find objects of amusement for the less 
discerning portion ‘of his audience. They are no better and no 
worse than the comic persons in many of our old plays. They 
deserve no praise, but they need not betray us into detailed abuse. 
Then “The Lover’s Melancholy” contains one of those stupid 
masques that interrupt the action, if not the reading, of nearly all 
his dramas. As he is dealing with melancholy of various kinds he 
introduces a selection of lunatics who rattle their chains before the 
audience and mouth comments on Burton’s “ Anatomy.” The 
same reason that exacted the introduction of his “funny” men 
made Ford drag in these exhibitions : even in a play so dignified and 
equable as “Perkin Warbeck” the followers of that unlucky 
adventurer try to amuse the Scottish Court by dancing “ disguised as 
Wild Irish in trowses, longhaired, and accordingly habited.” If the 
courtiers of King James found entertainment in their antics the 
proverbial Scottish character must have changed considerably since 
the end of the fifteenth century. But “The Lover’s Melancholy” 
has better features than these. It contains the contest between the 
Lute and the Nightingale, which, said Lamb, “almost equals the 
strife it celebrates”; it has numerous fine passages, some truly 
pathetic figures, and a fifth act which works to its climax in a 
singularly beautiful and poetic scene. 

For some years after 1629 it would seem that Ford passed nothing 
through the press. His profession perhaps engrossed his energies, 
but in 1633 he evidently had more time to give to the Muses, for in 
that year no less than three of his tragedies were issued : “’Tis Pity 
She’s a Whore,” “The Broken Heart,” and “ Love’s Sacrifice.” 
Although published within such a short time of one another, it is 
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not likely that they were the result of a single year’s work. The 
dates of their first appearance on the stage are unknown, and our 
ignorance is rather deepened than relieved by Ford’s description of 
“°Tis Pity” as the firstfruits of his leisure. That it was by no 
means his first play we may be quite certain ; that it would have been 
his best, were it not for his deliberate choice of a distasteful subject, 
is almost equally sure. To begin with, the title of the play is against 
it. It is not appropriate, and it seems to have been chosen almost 
at random. In the dedication the author says: “ The gravity of the 
subject may easily excuse the lightness of the title.” Clearly, he 
must have felt its inappropriateness very acutely before he ventured 
upon such a lame excuse. The play is a solemnly tragic one, 


A wretched woful woman’s tragedy, 


dealing with an offence such as that which provided Shelley with 
the story of “The Cenci.” To Italy Ford was also indebted, in all 
probability, for his plot. To say that, having chosen it, he did not 
degrade it, that he kept it free as possible from debasing elements, 
and that he held in view throughout the moral standard from which 
his hapless characters had deviated, is high praise, but not more 
than the work warrants. Upon the whole of the play—although the 
pivot of its action is a revolting crime—Ford has lavished gifts of 
poetry and eloquence that might have been better bestowed ; and 
some of the scenes possess a power, a living, moving reality of passion, 
that he had never reached before and never achieved again. Were 
it not for one scene, indeed, it might almost be said that he had 
been guilty of throwing the meretricious glamour of art over what 
would ordinarily rouse no feelings but of loathing and horror. That 
scene is the third of the fourth act, in which Soranzo detects his 
wife’s guilt, while Annabella herself glories in her sin and expresses 
in language appalling in its depravity her satisfaction with its conse- 
quences. In this terrible dialogue the veil is lifted to reveal the 
true horror of the situation, and we are allowed a glimpse of the 
wretched girl which goes far to justify Ford’s title. Yet it is impossible 
not to feel that in this scene Ford is doing violence to his own feel- 
ings as well as those of his readers, for there is no dramatic consis- 
tency between the Annabella of the first three acts and the same 
character in this distressful scene. Ford understood the real tragedy 
of the position, and with more than poetic justice brought down the 
most drastic punishment upon the misguided principals; but while 
keenly realising the inevitable nature of the catastrophe he is no 
less conscious of the pathos that invests the guilty pair, especially 
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Annabella. He maintains this poetic wistfulness well through the 
first three acts and reverts to it in the closing scenes, so that the 
downright vulgarity and shamelessness of the unhappy woman in the 
fourth act (though useful enough for moral ends) seems a distinct 
artistic mistake. It prevents, it is true, an undue sentimental pity 
for Annabella, but it breaks the continuity of her character in the 
most complete and puzzling way. 

The minor characters in this play are worth attention—Putana, a 
damaged likeness of Juliet’s nurse, rather less respectable than that 
hearty matron—Vasques, like the Duke of Gloster, ‘‘ determinéd to 
be a villain,” one of the most odious and bloody men of his type in 
the whole range of Elizabethan drama, a region remarkably fertile in 
villains—Bergetto, the gull, of whom the best that can be said is 
“ Alas! poor creature! He meant no man harm.” The Friar 
Bonaventura, who plays Friar Lawrence with a difference, is the 
mouthpiece of some of the most eloquent pleading in the play. He 
is not a fine character, for he betrays gross weakness in his dealings 
with his pupil Giovanni; but his interview with Annabella is dignified 
and solemn, and well calculated to frighten if not to persuade her to 
repentance ; 

There is a place, 

List, daughter! in a black and hollow vault, 
Where day is never seen; there shines no sun, 
But flaming horror of consuming fires, 
A lightless sulphur, choked with smoky fogs 
Of an infected darkness: in this place 
Dwell many thousand thousand sundry sorts 
Of never-dying deaths : there damnéd souls 
Roar without pity ; there are gluttons fed 
With toads and adders ; there is burning oil 
Poured down the drunkard’s throat ; the usurer 
Is forced to sup whole draughts of molten gold ; 
There is the murderer for ever stabbed, 
Yet can he never die; there lies the wanton 
On racks of burning steel, whilst in his soul 
He feels the torment of his raging lust. 
Mercy ! Oh, mercy ! 

There stand these wretched things 
Who have dreamed out whole years in lawless sheets 
And secret incests, cursing one another : 
Then you will wish each kiss your brother gave 
Had been a dagger’s point. 


Of the “Broken Heart” it is easy to speak in less restricted 
terms. As is the case with most of Ford’s plays, its burden is 
unhappy or unrequited love— 
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The leanness of a heart divided 
From intercourse of troth contracted loves. 


The argument of the play is briefly thus: Penthea, the daughter 
of a Spartan nobleman, is betrothed to Orgilus, whom she loves ; but 
by the over-persuasion of her brother Ithocles she is married to 
another. Her husband is excessively jealous, and makes her life a 
perpetual misery. Meanwhile Ithocles, her brother, has become a 
favourite at the Court, and is eventually betrothed to the Princess 
Calantha, with the consent of the aged king her father. Poor Penthea, 
ceaselessly pining for Orgilus—who still loves her and whom she still 
loves—is gradually borne down by her griefs ; she upbraids her brother 
bitterly for the ruin he has made of her life, loses her reason, refuses 
all food, and dies on the day fixed for the marriage of Ithocles and 
the princess, exclaiming with her last breath against her brother’s 
cruelty. The unfortunate Orgilus, maddened by the death of his 
lady, stabs Ithocles by her dead body. This ends the fourth act. In 
the fifth Calantha and the Court are waiting to begin the revels intended 
to celebrate her union with Ithocles, and as her lover does not arrive 
the princess begins the dance, when suddenly enters a messenger 
who whispers that the old king her father isdead. She says nothing, 
but continues the dance. Penthea’s despicable husband now comes 
and tells her, “‘ Penthea, poor Penthea’s starved!” Still the princess 
makes no sign. Orgilus comes next, fresh from his work of retribu- 
tion, saying : 
Brave Ithocles is murdered, murdered cruelly, 


but even the announcement of her lover’s death fails to evoke an 
exclamation of astonishment or grief from Calantha. The dance at 
last is ended. Calantha, now queen, sentences Orgilus to death for 
his confessed murder, and appoints a day for the obsequies of 
Ithocles. The last scene is in the temple to which the body of 
Ithocles has been borne. Calantha andthe Court are present by the 
hearse, and the bereft princess still contrives to keep up an appear- 
ance of unconcern. But her heart is broken; she kisses the lips of 
her dead lover, and dies in his cold embrace, while the dirge prepared 
for one lover is sung over both : 


Love only reigns in death ; though art 
Can find no comfort for a Broken Heart. 


This is a bare outline of the play which extorted the splendid 
praise of Lamb: “I do not know where to find in any play a 
catastrophe so grand, so solemn, so surprising. . . . Ford is of the 
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first order of poets. He sought for sublimity not by parcels in 
metaphor or visible images, but directly where she has her full 
residence—in the heart of man.” However high the estimate we 
have conceived of Ford, we can hardly acquit Lamb’s criticism of 
overpraise. As Professor Saintsbury acutely suggests, the story of 
Lamb’s own life made him keenly susceptible to the sorrows of fate- 
disappointed love, and “‘ The Broken Heart” is a perfect monument 
of this form of grief. The death of Calantha may be grand and 
solemn and surprising, but with all these qualities it is not, and can- 
not be, quite convincing to anyone who wishes to regard the princess 
as a creature of flesh and blood and not a product of pen and ink 
engendered in the repose of the poet’s chambers. This is, in truth, 
the head and front of Ford’s offending. Instead of creating characters 
and allowing them to be worked upon by circumstances, he plans 
the circumstance and forces the character to fit it. Yet, in spite of 
this Procrustean violence, ‘“‘ The Broken Heart” remains a fine play. 
The passage between Penthea and Orgilus in the second act is. 
bitter with the most penetrating of griefs. Penthea admits that her 
marriage to the odious Bassanes has not changed her affection for 
Orgilus : 
I have not given admittance to one thought 


Of female change since cruelty enforced 
Divorce between my body and my heart— 


but she is conscious that love has nothing left in store for her. 
Passionately does the wronged Orgilus urge her to yield to his love 


and hers : 
Dear Penthea, 
If thy soft bosom be not turned to marble, 
Thou’lt pity our calamities ; my interest 
Confirms me thou art mine still. 


Honour holds her back, and she replies: 


Have you ought else to urge 
Of new demand? As for old, forget it. 
’Tis buried in an everlasting silence, 
And shall be, shall be ever... . 

; . How I do love thee 
Yet, Orgilus, and yet, must best appear 
In tendering thy freedom... . 

. «+. though I cannot 
Add to thy comfort, yet I shall more often 
Remember from what fortune I am fallen 
And pity mine own ruin. Live, live happy, 
Happy in thy next choice, that thou may’st people 
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This barren age with virtues in thy issue ! 
And, oh! when thou art married, think on me 
With mercy, not contempt. 


Naturally, her lover cannot accept such cold love, but presses his 
suit still further, until poor Penthea, feeling herself about to yield to 
the force of their mutual love, is obliged to feign anger and send him 
away in order to save herself from herself. 

Orgilus is the best character in the play. He exhibits more 
development than Ford usually allows his creations. The growth 
of his desire for vengeance is drawn with great effect, and the 
shipwreck of character that the ruin of all his hopes brings about is 
shown in a masterly way. After his interview with Penthea, when 
the wounds of his spirit are opened afresh, his complainings fade and 
leave nothing behind but “the wolf of hatred snarling in his breast.” 
Everything fosters this retributive spirit, and when Penthea’s last 
sigh repeats her love to him the fate of the misguided though 
repentant Ithocles is sealed. Till then Orgilus had been inclined to 
brood over his revenge, and, Hamlet-like, to let go by the important 
acting of its dread command ; now, as the death of his mistress 
closes the last avenue of his hope, he moves straight to his goal, with 
deep dissimulation indeed, but with a concentration of purpose that 
never leaves him even when by his own hand he suffers the punish- 
ment of his crime. 

In Giovanni and Orgilus the poet has been giving us of his best ; 
consequently the last of the three plays published in 1633 is apt, by 
contrast, to appear worse than it really is. But, in plain words, 
“ Love’s Sacrifice” is an ill-considered and a bewildering play, a 
tissue of improbabilities and unnatural actions, while its chaotic 
morality has been the occasion of many severe remarks from the 
critics—amongst others from Mr. Swinburne, who has said that 
‘“‘there is a coarseness of moral fibre in the whole work which is 
almost without parallel among our old poets.” This is a somewhat 
sweeping assertion, and, if one may venture to differ from such an 
authority, a statement which is likely to convey a wrong impression. 
Yet the poet’s notions are strange enough. Bianca, the Duchess, 
innocent in fact though not in intent, boasts of her love for Fernando 
and reviles her husband just as Annabella does in the unfortunate 
fourth act of “’Tis Pity.” The Duke, in spite of his love for this 
“fair wicked woman,” believes her to be guilty and stabs her, a 
doom which her insane behaviour could not fail to provoke. So far 
the morality is clear. But when the Duke is convinced that in deed 
at least Bianca has not wronged him, he vapours and whines about 
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her chastity and purity in a most hateful and imbecile manner. 
Fernando, ker lover, behaves in similar fashion : 
By yonder starry roof, ’tis true. O Duke ! 

Could’st thou rear up another world like this, 

Another like to that, and more, or more, 

Herein thou art most wretched; all the wealth 

Of all those worlds could not redeem the loss 

Of such a spotless wife. Glorious Bianca, 

Reign in the triumph of thy martyrdom, 

Earth was unworthy of thee! 


At this juncture two of the minor characters break in with 


Now on our lives, we both beticve him, 


though it is likely that no one has been of their opinion since. 

Ford had conceived a good tragic situation, and up to the intense 
scene between Fernando and the Duchess which closes the second 
act he had dealt with it capably. After that he suffered himself 
to be betrayed into eccentricities. Even then, however, if his 
characters had been entitled to more sympathy and endowed with 
a less subversive moral code, he might have done great things. 
As the play stands, when the Duke, just before he destroys himself, 
exclaims 

Never henceforth let any passionate tongue 
Mention Bianca’s and Caraffa’s name, 

But let each letter in that tragic sound 

Beget a sigh, and every sigh a tear : 

Children unborn, and widows, whose lean checks 
Are furrowed up by age, shall weep whole nights, 
Repeating but the story of our fates, 


we have a feeling that is not in the least akin to tears. 

The fruits of this productive year 1633 contain all that is most 
characteristic in Ford’s work. His extraordinary merits and his no 
less striking flaws are in these three plays exemplified and em- 
phasised as they are in no other of his writings. “’Tis Pity” and 
“The Broken Heart” contain the records of his rarest moments of 
inspiration, and it is these plays that would be named without 
hesitancy as the best examples of Ford’s style. Yet, regarded from 
a somewhat different standpoint, neither of them can be allowed to 
rank as his best play. They may enfold the richest jewels of his 
thought, they may grant us the clearest glimpses into the workings 
of his character and the bias of his mind, but if they are judged as 
whole plays and not as material for anthologies they must give place 
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to a drama of a very different and less idiosyncratic kind given to 
the world in the next year. ‘ Perkin Warbeck ” is an historical play 
founded upon Bacon’s narrative of the imposture, an account which 
it follows very closely, even to trivial and verbal peculiarities. In it 
Ford Icft his own gloomy, moody province and proved himself 
worthy to tread in the wake of him who wrote of “York and 
Lancaster’s long jars.” ‘Warbeck” is a really noble play. Ford 
seems to have in it a firmer touch than in any other of his dramas. 
He never misses his aim, and never drops into any of the blatant 
unworthinesses that occur with such irritating unexpectedness in 
most of his work. He has not—the gods be thanked !—pandered to 
the lowest theatrical element, 


Nor is here 
Unnecessary mirth forced to endear 
A multitude. 


The band of needy adventurers who adhere to the hero are 
rather too foolish for anything, but they are not objectionable ; and 
the grave nonsense of that “ wise formality,” John a Waters, is rather 
amusing. The dignified language of the play lacks neither fancy 
nor vigour, while it exhibits a reticence, a curbed power that 
distinguishes it in a noticeable manner from the other plays. The 
first act provides a splendid opening. The bluff Earl of Huntley, 
his daughter Katherine Gordon, the White Rose, and Lord Dalyell, 
are capital characters, and they are introduced in an excellent scene. 
Equally good is the corresponding scene at the English Court, where 
Henry VII. learns the treachery of Sir William Stanley. Dalyell, 
whose claim to Katherine’s affection is annulled by her marriage to 
Warbeck, is a convincing portrait of a noble nature. When James 
of Scotland withdraws his countenance from Warbeck’s attempt, and 
he is forced to leave that country with his wife, Dalyell voluntarily 
gives up his position at the Scottish Court to follow the fortunes of 
the pseudo Plantagenet, or rather to watch over the lady who still 
has all his love. He is a variation of Ford’s favourite character, the 
victim of an unrequited love, and he has many points of resemblance 
to Malfato in “The Lady’s Trial.” Altogether a 


Rare unexampled pattern of a friend. 


King Henry’s narrow, keen, avaricious character is depicted with 
great care and fidelity ; but Warbeck is the hero of the play, and it 
is on his portrait that the poet has bestowed the greater portion of 
his skill. That Ford believed Warbeck to be the veritable Duke 
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of York is not for a moment likely, but he was writing a drama 
of that curious impersonation from the inside, as it were, and 
he leaves us with a curious but natural sympathy for its central 
figure. The nature he gives him is brave and noble. If he was 
not royal, at least his conduct and language would bring no dis- 
honour on 


The glorious race 
Of fourteen kings, Plantagenets. 


His hand never falters, he never looks back, and if he ever enter- 
tains any distrust of his own pretensions he evinces no such doubt 
in his bearing throughout the play, the nobility of his conduct extor- 
ting the admiration of his enemies : 


The custom sure of being styled a king 
Hath fastened in his thoughts that he is such. 


The two remaining plays of which Ford is the sole author are of 
considerably less value. In “The Fancies Chaste and Noble” he 
returns to some extent to his old style, and the result is a fairly 
pleasant comedy, though one full of absurdities. The humorous 
characters are tolerable in their place, but Ford is not careful to 
keep them there, and the crowning absurdity is the “religious 
matron” Morosa’s guardianship of the “ Fancies,” the three ladies 
who are “ young, wise, noble, fair, and chaste.” Perhaps the best 
character in the play is to be found in the underplot. Flavia had 
been sold by her spendthrift husband, Fabricio, to a wealthy noble 
who loved her honourably and justified his purchase, 


Procured it by a dispensation 
From Rome, allowed and warranted, 


and yet she retains an affection for her first husband, with all his 
demerits. It isa strange situation (Ford loved strange situations), 
and it is rendered more dramatic by the apparent contempt with 
which Flavia regards Fabricio when they meet in the presence of 
others. She puts on all the airs of the parvenue princess, and suffers 
from all the fashionable affectations ; but it is only to conceal the 
true state of her mind and to hide from others the constant memory 
of her first love. When Fabricio, alive too late to the treasure 
he has lost, bids farewell to her and her new husband in order to 
embrace a religious life, she tries to express her sorrow and her 
care for him whilst all the while she keeps up an appearance of 
careless indifference to deceive her new lord. ‘Then when Fabricio 
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breaks away from them she is obliged to lie that she may dissemble 
the honest tears that start to her eyes. It is in scenes of concealed 
tragedy, of silent sorrow such as this that Ford excels. 


They are the silent griefs which cut the heart-strings. 


“The Lady’s Trial” was his last play, acted in 1638, printed in 
the following year. In 1640 came the Long Parliament and a long 
intermission of theatrical enterprise, and about this time Ford left 
the stormy metropolis for the greater peace of Devonshire. This last 
play contains another draft of the character that Ford most affected. 
Malfato, a silent unhappy lover, is clearly an offspring of the brain 
that created Dalyell and Orgilus. There are few poets who have 
drawn better or more sympathetically the workings and torments of 
a soul in the throes of a great spiritual sadness. Ford tells us that 

A melancholy grounded and resolved, 


Received into a habit, argues love 
Or deep impression of strong discontents, 


and it is tempting to explain his fascination for such subjects 
by personal experience. Whether or not this cool melancholy 
lawyer ever felt in his own life the tragic mordicancy of passion 
that informs his most sympathetic characters we cannot tell 
Perhaps, to use his own words again, he learned to “dive into 
the secrets of commanding love” merely through “ experience 
by the extremes in others.” If so he learned his lesson well, for he 


writes of 
The sickness of a mind broken with griefs 


in a way which shows that he had studied those overmastering 
emotions with minute, and loving, perhaps painful, diligence. He 
is not a master of high-spirited, unfettered passions. There is as 
little evidence of exuberant life as of exuberant fancy or exuberant 
humour in his plays. Yet is he not without fire; but his is a 
smouldering, central, slow-consuming fire, not a roaring, leaping, 
devastating flame. This naturally relieves him from any tendency 
to plunge into the “ turgid whirlpools of tortuous rant” so familiar to 
readers of seventeenth-century plays ; but it also brings in its train a 
suspicion of coldness, a surmise that he is often too analytical in his 
methods. He seems to be working from the outside, carefully 
elaborating verbal and spiritual effects in the seclusion of his study, 
and one feels that, in Othello’s words, 

They’re cold dilations working from the heart 

Which passion cannot rule. 
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In his best work Ford rises well above this position, but when 
his wings begin to flag there is almost always a tendency to drop 
into this cold style—a method characterised by a want of that free 
naturalness that is the unfailing mark of genius. He lacks the ease 
and the fluency which grace many of his inferiors in tragic power, 
and he is very seldom carried away by the strength of the emotions 
he describes. Like one of his own creatures, he has 


Sealed a covenant with sadness 
And entered into bonds without condition 
To stand these tempests calmly. 


In consequence, he does not always gain our sympathies so 
readily as do those who adopt a different mode of treatment; 
yet his deliberate and critical method carries with it a nervous and 
concentrated force which almost makes up for the undoubted lack 
of full-blooded animation in his men and women. We cannot fully 
concede Lamb’s praise. We cannot quite place him in “the first 
order of poets”; yet in his own field there are not many whom we 
should be willing to set before him, and the colour, the quality, and 
the earnestness of his work force a recognition of his claims as a 
highly gifted artist and a great dramatist. 
HERBERT M, SANDERS, 





THE REVOLT OF THE SISTERS: 


A CHAPTER OF CONVENT LIFE, 


HE Abbey of Port Royal has attained a degree of celebrity 
almost unequalled in the history of monasticism. Most 
people who read at all have read of the great-souled Abbess 
Angélique, of the internal reforms which she accomplished, and of 
the many remarkable men and women whom she drew around her. 
Yet to the average reader even Angélique and her work are scarcely 
so interesting as the period of storm and stress which followed her 
death. Obedience, as we all know, forms one-third part of a nun’s 
whole duty. Such is human perversity, however, that we never like 
the Port Royal nuns so well as when they frankly renounce all idea 
of obedience to their rulers, spiritual and temporal. The biographies 
of sisters who lived before this time are for the most part dreary and 
depressing in the extreme. It is true that Mere Angélique had 
established a really high moral tone at Port Royal. Not only was 
the life there regular and decorous in the utmost degree, but it was 
also to a great extent free from the petty squabbles and jealousies so 
prevalent in most convents. Yet even Angélique was far too much 
inclined to an asceticism without reason and without limit, and by 
her disciples this tendency was carried to a scarcely credible excess, 
Their best energies were expended on endeavouring to realise an 
ideal which may be thus summarised: “ All things whatsoever ye 
would zof that men should do unto you, these do unto yourselves, 
for this is the Law and the Prophets.” The history of lives so spent 
cannot be otherwise than sad. 

But when the breath of revolt passes over the Community, we 
find ourselves at once in a healthier moral atmosphere. The 
“ plaster saints” become living women, brave, generous, intensely 
loyal, and all the more lovable because they display a little human 
vanity, and a pardonable weakness for scoring off their opponents 
when practicable. 

The motive for all their struggles and sufferings was certainly of 
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a kind which our practical generation finds some difficulty in appre- 
ciating. Jansenius, Bishop of Ypres, had written a book which was 
condemned by the Pope as containing certain theological opinions 
on the subjects of grace and freewill nearly approaching those of 
Calvin. The adherents of Jansenius, amongst whom was numbered 
the whole Community of Port Royal, strenuously denied that he had 
ever held the doctrines attributed to him. For this offence they 
were subjected to an unrelenting persecution at the instigation of 
their enemies the Jesuits, who held the balance of power in Church 
and State. A formula expressing condemnation of what were tech- 
nically known as the Five Propositions of Jansenius was presented 
to Port Royal for signature. The Community unanimously refused 
to sign it, and forthwith their troubles began in earnest. 

On Péréfixe, Archbishop of Paris, and hence Diocesan of Port 
Royal, devolved the task of reducing, or trying to reduce, the rebel- 
lious sisterhood to submission. A worse man for the purpose could 
scarcely have been found. He was not bad-hearted, but totally 
wanting in all the qualities demanded by such a crisis, possessing 
neither dignity, self-control, nor firmness. He lost his temper hope- 
lessly whenever he attempted tc argue, especially when, as generally 
happened, he got the worst of the argument. He shocked the 
decorous inmates of Port Royal by using language extremely abusive 
and frequently bordering on profanity. He applied such epithets as 
“ minx,” “ pig-head,” “ fool,” to their revered Mother Superior,' and 
actually boxed the ears of a younger member of the Community. 
The Archbishop was as undignified in his softer moments as in his 
anger. He besought one sister on his knees to submit to the Papal 
decree, and when another had the courage to tell him that everybody 
in the convent complained of his rudeness, he plaintively asked, 
‘** Why are you so afraid of me? I want you to love me.” 

The unassisted efforts of M. de Péréfixe would scarcely have 
availed him much against such a determined resistance as that which 
he met with at Port Royal. But here, as in so many other cases, 
there was a traitor in the camp. A certain Sister Flavia had con- 
ceived the bold design of herself becoming head of the Abbey, and 
saw in the general extremity her own opportunity. She suggested 
to the Archbishop that if he would expel the present abbess and 
eleven of the more influential sisters with whose names she supplied 
him, she would herself undertake to obtain the signatures of those 
who remained. M. de Péréfixe approved of this project, and one 


1 Not Angélique, who had been taken away from evil to come, two years before. 
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day in August 1664 he arrived at Port Royal, attended by a number 
of ecclesiastics, and also by several secular officials and a strong guard 
of archers. Summoning a chapter, he announced his intention of 
sending the twelve persons above referred to into a kind of imprison- 
ment in other convents, and further of supplying their places by a 
temporary abbess and five attendant nuns belonging to an entirely 
different order. 

The sisters with one voice protested against what they con- 
sidered an illegal infringement of their just rights. Their Constitu- 
tion expressly reserved to them the privilege of electing their own 
superior. They declared their intention of appealing for redress to 
the Parliament of Paris. This spirited protest availed them nothing 
with M. de Péréfixe. He forthwith despatched the devoted twelve, 
guarded by archers, to their respective prisons, and presented to the 
Community the Abbess Eugénie (so the new Mother was called) as 
their temporary head. The scene which ensued was more interest- 
ing than edifying. The nuns, repeating that they willingly received 
Eugénie as a guest but in no other character, retired from the 
chapter-house as fast as they could. Thereby they showed their 
wisdom, for the Archbishop laid violent hands on such as remained 
within his reach, and bringing their heads close to that of the 
stranger, forced them to give her the kiss of peace, in token of sub- 
mission. Unfortunately no record of Mére Eugénie’s feelings during 
this proceeding has been transmitted to us. 

The Port Royal sisters remained firm in their intention of lodg- 
ing an appeal against M. de Péréfixe, and with this view drew up 
a detailed account of his actions on that disastrous day. Some of 
them even cherished wild dreams of leaving the cloister to plead 
their cause in person, but this scheme naturally came to nothing. 

Two or three weeks later they received another blow in the open 
desertion of seven of their number who consented to sign the formula 
condemning Jansenius. Sister Flavia was the head of this party. 
She had for some time been suspected of disaffection, but hitherto 
had striven to dissemble. The other six were induced, mainly by 
her arguments, to retract their refusal. The steadfast members of 
the Community were now placed in an exceedingly distressing 
position. Within, they were harassed by Mother Eugénie and the 
strange nuns, and still more by Flavia and her accomplices. From 
without, there were continual visits from the Archbishop and M. 
Chamillard, whom they regarded with even greater disapproval. 

This last gentleman, a priest selected probably for his strongly 
anti-Jansenistic views, had been established by Péréfixe at Port 
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Royal in the quality of director, superior, and confessor to the Com- 
munity, all intercourse with their former spiritual guides being 
rigorously forbidden. The sisters had protested that in this matter 
also they had a right of choice, and that their choice did not light 
upon M. Chamillard. Their appeal was as usual overridden, and 
Chamillard, in these trying circumstances, showed that he was not 
entirely devoid of a certain priestly tact. ‘Do not be afraid of me, 
my sisters,” he said ; “I shalla lways consider myself the lowest 
member of the Community.” 

Unfortunately, he by no means lived up to this admirable pro- 
fession, and, in fact, played the part of petty tyrant much more 
effectively than either the Archbishop or the new abbess. It is a 
distinct satisfaction to observe that he met his match and rather more 
in the gentle sisters of Port Royal. He began his ministry by a 
course of lectures intended to show his deluded flock the errors of 
their doctrinal ways, and took occasion to make some very severe 
remarks about the former abbesses and spiritual directors of Port 
Royal. The nuns showed their displeasure by rising and departing 
in a body, leaving M. Chamillard to thunder to empty benches. 
They found a still more subtle revenge in the counter-accusation that 
he himself held heretical views and leaned strongly to Molinism. 
The right-hand errors and left-hand defections of that day are no 
longer subjects of absorbing interest, and we therefore are con- 
tent to leave uninvestigated this charge against M. Chamillard’s 
orthodoxy. 

In this curious species of spiritual warfare the confessional was 
used on both sides as the principal weapon. M. Chamillard made a 
point of refusing absolution to his penitents except on condition of their 
signing the formula. They naturally preferred not to confess to him, 
and entreated the Archbishop to allow them another confessor. In 
compliance with their request, he sent them a certain M. Chéron, 
who treated them much more humanely. But M. Chamillard grew 
jealous of this rival ecclesiastic, and insulted him so grossly that he 
vowed never to return to Port Royal. His place was taken by 
another priest completely under Chamillard’s control, who refused 
absolution to all who would not at least profess “ indifference” with 
regard to Jansenius and his doctrine. This good gentleman’s name 
was never known to the sisters, who nick-named him the Confessor 
of Indifference. 

M. Chamillard meanwhile was deeply hurt at finding himself 
utterly neglected alike as director, superior, and confessor. He 
regarded it as a triumph when any of the sisters asked to see him, 
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and on these occasions sometimes bore with a surprising amount of 
very plain speaking rather than terminate the interview. One 
such story is related with much vividness and detail by a certain 
Sister Angélique.!. She prefaced her confession to him by mak- 
ing the three following conditions. He was not to allude to the 
question of signature. He was to allow her to tell him every- 
thing which she considered amiss in his behaviour, or in that of 
Sister Flavia, or that of the strange nuns, and not to attribute these 
strictures to ill-temper. Finally, he was, without fail, to give her 
absolution. If he would not accede to these propositions (the 
strangest surely ever made by penitent to priest) she would apply to 
the anonymous Confessor of Indifference. This dreadful threat 
at once decided M. Chamillard to accept her conditions, which were 
carried out to the letter on both sides. The good sister naively 
records that after this remarkable confession she experienced a degree 
of inward peace and satisfaction to which she had long been a 
stranger, and we can easily believe it. Even heretics and worldlings 
know something of the relief obtained by giving a piece of their mind 
to some person at whose hands they have suffered. 

It would be only natural to expect that still more friction would 
have arisen in dealing with the new abbess than with the new 
director, but as a matter of fact she was far the less unpopular of the 
two. The Port Royal nuns thought her a well-intentioned, good- 
hearted, rather silly woman, who would have been easy enough to 
get on with but for the perpetual mischief-making of the traitress 
Flavia. They also admitted that she was not at all vindictive, 
though placed in an extremely unpleasant situation. The Com- 
munity, excepting the few deserters above mentioned, remained firm 
in their determination not to acknowledge her authority. 

“Poor sister Louise-Eugénie,” so the unfortunate abbess once 
tearfully apostrophised herself (she evidently possessed the donum 
lachrymarum in great perfection), “ you are much to be pitied. If 
you felt yourself overwhelmed and overladen when at the head of a 
Community where everybody was eager to obey you, where you had 
hardly given an order before it was carried out, where your slightest 
word or sign was sufficient for the sisters, your burden is now far 
heavier, since you are at the head of another Community where at 
the first word you utter, you hear nothing but ‘ Mother, we do not 
recognise you as our Superior’; ‘ Mother, I have not promised 
obedience to you’; ‘Mother, I am not under your orders’; 

1 Not to be confounded with the younger Mother Angélique, niece to the 
great abbess of that name. 
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‘ Mother, we have appealed and protested to his Grace that we did 
not accept you as our Superior.’ My dear sister (the Angélique 
above mentioned), I am tired of hearing nothing but wrangling, for 
I would have you to know that I was not brought up at Billingsgate.” 

The effect of this pathetic speech is rather spoilt by the con- 
sideration that Mére Eugénie could probably have perfectly welt 
escaped from her obnoxious position, and returned to her own model 
establishment, had she really wished to do so, and the sister to whom 
she bewailed herself did not fail to make some reflection of the kind, 
though forbearing to express it openly. 

While Eugénie and her flock accused the Port Royal sisters of 
rudeness and insubordination, they on their side retorted with 
charges of frivolity and irreverence. The strange nuns, they said, 
talked and looked about them in church. Nay, their abbess was so 
intent on watching everything that went on during service (with a 
view, it was supposed, to maintaining order) that she made no 
attempt to join in the prayers at all. Then, they were all ignorant 
to the last degree, a defect which had certainly the negative merit of 
making them very easy persons to argue with. One of them, who 
had held a prominent position in her own convent, did not know 
how many Psalms there were, nor by whom they were written. 
Another asked what was meant by the sin of Simony. The abbess 
herself was never known to quote but one text of Scripture, and she 
quoted that incorrectly. They prided themselves much on this holy 
ignorance as characteristic of the true monastic humility, and 
regarded with horror the sinful presumption of their better-instructed 
opponents, 

There is no doubt that from their point of view they were 
perfectly right, and so were many other pious persons who disap- 
proved of the spirit prevailing at Port Royal. It certainly struck at 
the very root of Rome’s central doctrine, blind submission to 
authority. Nuns who dared to judge for themselves, and to stand 
up for their legal rights, were plainly anomalies in the monastic 
scheme of the universe, though they were themselves quite uncon- 
scious that this was the case. 

Flavia the betrayer meanwhile was playing her own game with 
considerable low cunning, unhampered by any scruples of con- 
science. She failed in her main purpose, and was not made abbess 
after all. But, for the time being, she was an exceedingly important 
personage. After signing the formula, she had been appointed sub- 
prioress, and her proselytes, or accomplices, were likewise raised to 
positions of authority. They did all in their. power to embitter the 
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lives of the loyal majority, maintaining a most irksome system of 
espionage, and even attempting to curtail the physical comforts of 
their victims. Persistent hypocrisy seems to have distinguished 
Flavia from the rest of her party, who exercised their new powers with 
undisguised insolence. Se still professed the utmost affection and 
gratitude for the convent’s former heads, to whom she was, in fact, 
under great obligations. She had almost died of grief, she said, at 
their expulsion and this, though all the sisters knew that her 
treachery was the common talk of Paris. When accused of acting as 
a spy and informer, she protested that on the contrary she had 
strenuously endeavoured to check the indiscreet revelations made by 
others to the Archbishop, and had for that purpose resorted to the 
drastic measure of treading on their toes! To which the sister to 
whom she made this statement drily replied that in that case his 
Grace must have the spirit of divination, since he knew everything 
which went on in the convent. She lavished Judas kisses and 
expressions of tearful sympathy on the unfortunate women for 
whom she was plotting exileand imprisonment. Nobody can wonder 
that she had to listen to some harder home truths even than 
M. Chamillard. 

It would be impossible here to sketch even in outline the history 
of that fierce persecution which raged for more than fifty years 
against Port Royal, ending at last in the total destruction of this 
famous and once flourishing Community. We have seen that in this, 
as in most tragedies, there were not wanting elements of farce. But 
for all that, the sufferings inflicted, mental and even physical, were 
very real indeed, and the patience and constancy with which they 
were endured to the end must command our warm admiration. No 
doubt we may regret that women so highly principled, and in many 
cases so highly gifted intellectually, should have spent their strength 
in a cause which seems pitiably inadequate. But everybody must 
be judged by the standard of their own times. If we wish to 
estimate the Port Royal sisters at their true value, we must compare 
them with other educated Frenchwomen of the seventeenth century. 
Better surely splitting hairs over Jansenism and Molinism than com- 
posing frivolous society verses and epigrams worse than frivolous. 
Better an unreal standard of action faithfully lived up to than the 
most sacred duties of life thoughtlessly undertaken and ruthlessly 
trampled upon. In anage of almost universal greed and self-seeking, 
these nuns showed themselves ready to sacrifice everything in a cause 
which there was nothing to gain by upholding. In an age when few 
women’s characters were unassailed their lives were exempt from the 
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faintest breath of scandal. In an age when falsehood and treachery 
were considered natural attributes of the whole female sex, they pre- 
sented the object-lesson of a large body of women standing faithfully 
shoulder to shoulder against enemies without and within. Surely 
there was a spirit here which deserves something better at our hands 
than mere ridicule or patronising compassion. 


CAMILLA JEBB. 





THE WEST-PYRENEAN CURE 
OF THE PAST. 


‘4PERAA (caput, head) stands for Priest in the Béarnais dialect, 
It is also used to designate the white worm with the black 
head that is found in cherries. Some say that this use arises merely 
from the insect’s similarity to a priest, with black head in white 
surplice. Such explanation, however, seems rather far-fetched, since 
we find the same term applied to lice. The fact is, as will be seen 
from proverbs and also from Ordinances of the country of Béarn,' 
that the Priest, as such, was by no means fersona grata to the 
people some few centuries ago, which sufficiently accounts for similar 
unkindly allusions. 

Both there and in Bigorre the saying was current, “ The hate of the 
Curé is like the stain of oil,” Ze. is indelible? If Virgil’s remark 
Tantane animis.calestibus ira, could be then applied with truth to 
Churchmen generally, we can hardly wonder at their former unpopu 
larity. In Béarn, as also in Provence, the proverb ran, ‘The Monk 
and the Abbé know the tricks of the trade.”3 Another one still 
current is, ‘‘ A dog’s bite is less dangerous than the kiss of a priest.” * 
Others of a disparaging character are, “ He is not like the Abbé of 
Carcassone—the man who lends to him gives to him.” This and 
the variant, “Like the priest of Carcassone,” were common in 
the Pyrenees about the 16th century. 

Frequent, too, are allusions to the love of good cheer of the holy 
friar. His prominent stomach was called “The cemetery of fowls,” 
because he was often paid in kind for saying masses, and for anathe- 
matising an enemy or sorcerer, a practice to which contemporary 
reference is especially frequent. Another homely saying the day 
the family pig was slain was, “ First tit-bit for him I love best. The 


Cf. the Basque saying, ‘‘ The Priest says the last word for himself.’ Oihenart. 
** Hayne de cure toque d’oli.” 

‘*Mounge comme abat Lou tourn de l’abadie que sab.” 

‘* May bau u gnac de caa 

‘* Qu’u pot de caperaa.” Cf. Proverbs xxvii. 6, 
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second, a gourmand’s tit-bit for M. le Curé.” Others were, “The 
Curé does not say mass twice (in a day),” and, “The Curé makes a 
mistake when saying mass.” These, however, are not remarks 
showing hostility to the Church, but are tantamount only, the one to 
Von bis in idem, and the other to Quandogue bonus dormitat Homerus. 
Yet an unhandsome observation was the following: “Our Curé is 
bankrupt. His cemetery has become a meadow.”! As to which 
an Archpriest of Lembeye wrote, as late as the 18th century, 
“Za mort méme est un bien, Qui fournit au pasteur un honnéte 
entretien.” Less malicious but none the less irreverent is the saying 
in common use when the greeting of any person was not noticed, 
“ Good-day, Sir (I say). It is (no less a person than) the Abbé of 
Aspe who is saluting you.” 

Perhaps the most popular rhyme of the present century, at all 
events throughout the Valley of Aspe, with reference to the clergy is 
the following : 

Moussu Curé ganhe-petit 

A cade patér bou u ardit, 

E si nou hen trin trin au plat 

Certes patér que nou ditz cap. 
It may be thus rendered in French: Monsieur le Curé Gagne-petit 
4 chaque pater veut un hard (de l’argent), et si (les espéces) sonnantes 
ne font trin-trin au plat, certes il ne dit aucun pater (ze. Pater 
Noster). This distich is said to have been hurled by the famous 
Marie la Blanche, the last of the professional weepers, at the head of 
a Curé who expostulated with her upon the noise she was making at 
a funeral, and to have “caught on” to such a degree that the priests 
call it “un trait qui sent la huguenote”! And here perhaps it may 
be well to observe that both the people of Béarn and also the Basques 
have been remarkable for their love of expressing themselves in 
original Arrepoés (Old French, Reprouvier, Proverb). This word 
signifies either a dicfon, t.e. something relating to a place, or a 
proverb, properly so called. The former of these evidently cannot 
be imported from any distant district, but some proverbs have no 
doubt been borrowed, and many are common to other countries 
likewise. Thus it becomes necessary, in order to estimate their true 
value, to be able to distinguish those of native from those of foreign 
production. Asan example of dictons which refer to Churchmen, 
we have Medici coum lou Curé ad’ Artiguelove, a doctor like the 
Curé of Artiguelouve, ze. one who takes advantage of the credulity 
of his people. Moreover, besides dictons and proverbs, there are 

» * Nouste Curé qu’ey ruinat 
Soun Cemetéri qu’ey un prat.” 
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many popular rhymes, like A/onsieur le Curé Gagne-petit already 
given, which show, almost better than in the case of dictons and 
proverbs, what ideas have really taken hold of the popular mind. 
Of course, common expressions merely of the day are not here 
referred to, but those that have been handed down from mother to 
daughter, especially by the <Azrosts, or professional weepers, at 
funerals. 

The following is perhaps as good an example as any other of 
this sort of rhyme, which is also in use among the Basques and 
Bigourdans : 


Moussu Curé b’etz bous hurous 
Quoand bous cantats, qu’em toutz en plous ! 


*‘ Monsieur le Curé, you are very happy, for when you are singing we 
are all in tears.” The majority of these point to the fact that the 
Pyrenean clergy and their people were often in the past not much 
more in sympathy with each other than we find them to be at present. 
The perfect harmony of the good old times deposed to by clerical 
historians being, in a word, for the most part wholly imaginary. 
Passing from proverbs and dictons, which show the view taken 
by the old-world man in the street, to Ordinances that give a still 
clearer insight into the mind of the contemporary legislator, it will 
be noticed that in Béarn, as long ago as Gaston Phoebus’s time, 
excesses of priests had to be kept in check. For in 1385 it 
seems pretty clear that Gaston Phoebus got himself a good revenue 
by allowing Curés to have concubines. Nevertheless he did a 
good work in ordering such women to wear a particular mark—a 
cross—upon their dress. Nor was this a mere order, for it was 
carried out in the case of the woman of the Curé of Saucéde.' 
Later, too, in a protest of the States-General of Béarn in 1485, 
complaint is made of the sexual immorality of priests “and people 
of the Church,” while again in 1489 a petition was presented to 
the Queen of Navarre by nobles and commons alike, against 
bishops who allowed their “ people of the Church” (gens de glisie) 
“to live continuously with infamous concubines, to the great 
scandal and perdition, by evil example, of the whole people, so that 
they become apostate and entirely lost to devotion.”? This petition 
is the more remarkable as in the Assembly of Nobles sat five pre- 
lates, one of whom was its perpetual President. These latter appear 


' Cadier, Etats de Béarn, p. 227. See, too, Archives des Basses- Pyrénées, E, 
1595. Cf. the fatte d’ote worn by the cagot. 
2 Archives B.-P., C, 679. 
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to have made no protest, and so to have let the jucgment of the 
public go against them by default. 

Of priests in Navarre in their relation with women much has 
been written. Indeed, the “ruin of Spain,” or, in other words, its 
loss to Christians at the hands of Moors, was in part brought about, 
according to some Spanish writers, by reason of King Witiza having 
compelled the clergy to marry. However this may have been, the 
condition of the Church was then an open scandal,' and, ever since 
that early period until somewhat recently, the clergy of Navarre 
have had rather a bad name at the hands of many historians of 
repute. Canon VII. of the Council of Valladolid (1322) was 
directed against quasi-marriages of clergy, and as late as 1518 
Charles V. and his mother wrote a letter, which is incorporated in 
the Fors of Biscay, against the constant habit of having women in 
their houses and at their tables. The Bishop of Gerone, Zamacola, 
and Chaho all refer to the same thing, but in 1788 John Talbot 
Ditton, in his history of Peter the Cruel, states that the clergy of 
Biscay had given over these wicked ways, and were then as 
devout as other priests, and universally respected by their people. 
Lagréze gives an act of legitimation, granted by Jean d’Albret and 
Catherine in 1489, of the natural child of Martin, Abbé d’Eulate, 
tlere de messe, and an unmarried woman, which corroborates the 
view that living in concubinage with priests was not considered 
dishonourable in Navarre at the end of the 15th century. 

We have already seen what was the state of things in Béarn, but 
in Bigorre little or no scandal of the kind would appear to have 
been matter of notoriety. The clergy there, instead of decreasing 
in repute right up to the time of the Renascence, seem to have 
made an upward movement early in the 15th century. In the 
Assembly of 1301, and also in that of 1380, nobles preceded clergy, 
but afterwards this order of things was changed, as the power 
of feudalism waned. Ever turbulent? and quarrelsome with each 
other, and rapacious in the matter of fees, as were the clergy of 
Bigorre, they yet consistently set themselves to mitigate the misery 
of the slaves, and, being many of them well born, succeeded 
in bridging over the gulf existing between nobles and people. Lay 
Abbeys, again, which were in the hands of the laity, gave rise to 
constant disputes between the Church and their owners, many of 


1H. G. Watts, SJain, p. 6. 

* Even as late as in their support of Audijos rebellion against Colbert’s Salt 
imposition. See Bishop of Tarbes’s letter, B7d/. Nat., ‘* Mélanges Colbert,” vol. 
cxxviii., fol. 162, 
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whom were as turbulent as were the clerics. Their wrongdoings 
must not be set down to the account of the Church, any more than 
those of the many other abbés who were merely gentry? bearing this 
clerical designation or title. 

In the 15th century, two circumstances combined to shake the 
power of the Pope in the Pyrenees, just as was taking place in France 
and Spain likewise. The one was the schism in the Church 
culminating in the Council of Constance and the deposition of the 
rival Popes. The other was the improvement in communication 
between Rome and other countries, which enabled the idea to be 
disseminated, that the centralisation of all ecclesiastical government 
at Rome could no longer be upheld. The lives of Popes and 
Cardinals often did not bear inspection, and this had now become 
generally known.? Thus the conception of a national Church 
sprang up, and its spirit soon permeated all classes. Not only did 
Béarn and Navarre alike object to the Pope’s interference with their 
ecclesiastical appointments, but they endeavoured in some degree 
themselves to improve future appointments, by registering their 
objections to pluralities.s Hence arose the many ecclesiastical 
regulations, which were made during the next two centuries, for the 
internal improvement of what was now, owing to the action of the 
Reformation, held still more firmly to be a national Church, In 
Béarn the Bishops of Tarbes and d’Acqs, who each possessed some 
parishes in the Viscounty, were required to have a resident official, 
the one at Pontacq, the other at Orthez.2 The Bishop and Chapter 
of Oloron, whose diocese was wholly in Béarn, were directed to 
appoint a proper native minister upon every ecclesiastical vacancy. 
The same bishop, as also he of Lescar, was ordered (1560) to make 
his clergy reside in their parishes, and to punish such as lived 
scandalous lives. And in case they should omit so to do, power was 
given to the ordinary Council at Pau to enforce this regulation. 
Moreover, the clergy were forbidden to exact payment for the Sacra- 
ment of burial (1550), ordered to keep registers of baptisms (1556), 
to contribute to the repair of their churches (1560), to hand over the 
registers of the Apostolic Notaries to the civil authority (1563), not 
to exchange benefices without the full consent of all parties on both 
sides (1637), not to act as farmers of the property of others (1644), 


1 Lagréze, Droit dans les Pyrénées, p. 33. 

2 Cf. Eustache Deschamps’s Poems, and the Apparition de Maistre Jehan 
des Meung, by Honoré Bonnet, Prior of Salons, in Provence; also Nicolas de 
Clemangis, De Corruptione Ecclesia. 

§ Priv. et Reg. Rub. v., Arts. 9 and 10. 
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and not to have an interest in the manufacture of saleable articles 
(1641). Besides these restrictions, some of which were of compara- 
tively recent date, there had always existed the obligation on the 
Béarnais clergy to pay taxes upon all non-ecclesiastical goods that 
they might possess, although expressly exempted from so doing in 
the case of ecclesiastical property. 

As regards the legal position of ecclesiastics, it may perhaps be 
summed up shortly thus. The Bishop of Lescar presided in the 
Parliament, and with him sat four other Church dignitaries. They 
debated together with the Barons, being too few to do so alone. In 
each county or parish court the priest had a seat. He could not act 
as advocate except for a widow, orphan, pauper, or relative, or in 
matters concerning the Church. Parish priests, but not members of 
Orders, could make wills and inherit. All others were ‘dead in 
religion.” The same applied to nuns, but not to benoites, who were 
a kind of female sacristans, one of whom was found in every village 
in Navarre, and whose lives were not always entirely free from 
reproach. 

In France, at the close of the 15th century, only the nobles 
and the clergy could wear silk. Soon after this period, too, the 
general conduct of the inferior clergy improved so much that when 
any exception to this rule was noticed, the remark that followed was, 
** He lives like an ecclesiastic of the olden time!” But the evil of 
pluralities continued widespread, the same person being, perhaps, 
Bishop in Artois, Abbé in Béarn, Curé in Brittany, and Chaplain in 
Lorraine.? Another peculiarity that is especially to be noticed in 
Bigorre was the way in which preferment remained in the same 
family. For example, the Cuardinal de Gramont, who helped 
Henry VIII. to get his divorce from Catherine, was not only Bishop 
of Tarbes, but Archbishop of Toulouse at one and the same time. 
At his death in 1534, his nephew was appointed Bishop of Tarbes. 
The brother of this nephew became Bishop of Tarbes, as well as, 
like his brother, also Abbé of Dieville. The 6oth and 61st Bishops 
were uncle and nephew (1577 and 1602), and the 62nd and 63rd 
Bishops, father and son (1649 and 1668). 

Perhaps the most remarkable of the ecclesiastics of Béarn, 
although he only took Holy Orders at the death of his wife when 
nearly fifty years old, was Pierre de Marca, born at Gan in 1594. 


! Delmarre, Zrazté de la Police, iii. 1, 4, Ordinance as to clothes of Feb. 15, 
1573- 

® Histoire des Franzais des deux Etats aux Cing derniers Sidcles. Par Amans- 
Alexis Monteil. Paris, 1833. 
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Bossuet speaks of him as being homme Wun tres grand génie. 
Marca appears to have been one of the first advocates of the Con- 
cordat, and both the Popes Urban VIII. and Innocent X. refused 
to acknowledge him as Bishop of Couserans until he recanted some 
of the opinions expressed in his great book “ De concordia sacerdotii 
et imperii.” Another famous work of his was the “History of Béarn.” 
He subsequently became Archbishop of Toulouse, and died Arch- 
bishop of Paris in 1661. But it is to Navarre that we must look for 
a series of remarkable clerics. There we find at almost the same 
time St. Francis Xavier and Ignatius Loyola, who occupied the same 
room at Paris, the former as a Professor at St. Barbe and the latter 
as a student seeking the degree of Master of Arts. And these two 
great men, with P. Juan d’Azpilcueta Navarro and Le Docteur 
Navarro, who flourished in the early part of the 16th century, are 
extraordinary instances of the missionary energy which the Basque 
Church was just beginning to develop. Many worthy men as 
teachers, and some also as missionaries, did a work which at that 
period was remarkable for its devotion and absence of self-seeking, 
that went far to put into the shade the misdeeds of the ordinary run 
of ecclesiastics, whom they thus did their best to edify. 

A curious, if later, instance of the man-of-the-world Curé in Béarn 
of which we have ful! details, was the Abbé Daniel de Tristan, Curé 
of Gan for twenty-three years, of which he resided but fifteen. He 
succeeded his uncle, who had enjoyed that benefice for forty years, 
at the beginning of the 18th century.1. The son of a jurat of Pau, 
he was himself a Doctor in Theology, educated by the Jesuits, 
of whom he seems to have retained an agreeable souvenir. This 
Abbé was also Seigneur de Subercaze in Asson, of which his brother 
was Curé, and as such had a seat in the States Assembly. Fond of 
fine dress and of a good dinner, he early became inclined to em- 
bonpoint, or, as he put it himself, was chargé de cuisine. Clever and 
discreet, he used to speak of his own esprit jin as son petit génie. 
He loved fine snuff, especially if sent him as a New Year’s present— 
as étrennes pour M. son nez. When he went to Paris, as was often 
the case, he allowed himself to be commissioned to choose silk 
dresses for the ladies of Béarn. Our Abbé, a great believer in the 
efficacy of presents, was wont to send turkeys and wine from his 
famous Vigne de Gaye to his bishop, who thereupon asked him to 
dine with him, and help to dispose of such good cheer. At his 
presbytery, dinner went on from midi et demi jusqu’a six heures, when- 
ever his friend the Intendant of Auch and Pau paid him avisit. His 


1 Archives des Basses-Pyénées, E, 1080-1050. 
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brother speaks of him as living the life of a little bishop at Paris, 
where he was one of the Secretaries of Cardinal Dubois, being at 
the same time an official of the Diocese of Lescar.' 

It is by no means free from general interest to observe carefully 
the position occupied by “ Monseigneur de Gan,” as the Abbé Tristan 
would have liked to have been called, with reference to contem- 
porary society. At this period the clergy—and especially the Béarnais 
clergy—hated the nobility for what they called their rapacity, and the 
nobles the clergy for demanding of them the restoration of property 
which it was asserted had been wrongly acquired. Whatever other 
Curés may have felt, no bitterness was expressed by Tristan, who 
was himself Jersona gratissima to most of those in high places in 
his day. Some of the higher ecclesiastics, no doubt, stood on much 
the same footing. Some, again, like the Vicar-General Levasseur 
and the Archpriest de la Chambre, were even at that Jate period 
great sportsmen. Indeed, the former lost his hand when engaged 
in his favourite hunting, while the basset hounds of the latter had 
such a wide notoriety that more than one gentleman of the day 
borrowed some of them, which he afterwards refused to return 
because of their excellence. On one occasion the Abbé Tristan 
was asked by M. de la Chambre to advise whether or not the matter 
of the non-return of his dogs should be brought to the notice of 
the Maréchals of France, who, at that period, used to hold a court 
every Thursday, at which they were arbiters of differences between 
officers and gentlemen, and from whose decision there was no 
appeal. Nor was it only Church dignitaries who were sportsmen. 
A tale is told of a mere village Curé, who had a favourite hound 
named “ Finant,” which he heard giving tongue in pursuit of a hare 
while he was celebrating mass. Whereupon he observed Dominus 
vobiscum to the people, and to the sacristan: “If it is ‘ Finant,’ that 
hare will have a devil of a time!” ? 

If from customs, proverbs, and ordinances * we get a general idea 
of society at a particular period, it is to deeds and wills, which have 
been so well kept in the Pyrenees, that we must go to see with our 
own eyes the private actions and life of individuals. For example, 


' “ Greffier des Insinuations Ecclésiastiques.” 


* A similar story is told of Dr. Horlock, an old-world sporting parson at Box, 
in Wiltshire. When reading a lesson in church on a Saint’s day, a hound, 
hearing his voice, came up to him in the reading desk. Thereupon the scanty 
congregation heard the following incongruous rendering of Holy Scripture: ‘* And 
he Lord said unto Moses, ‘Get down, you nasty beast.’ ” 

* Sancho Panza said, ‘* The old ballads are too old to tell lies.” 
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if the Cahiers ces Griefs' and regulations of the time point to 
looseness of life on the part of many Béarnais Curés, do their wills 
and other documents bear out the same thing? Bias may affect our 
reading of public documents, but it cannot, in the case of any 
reasonable man, blind him to what he sees with naked eye in the 
notaries’ registers. There can be no possible doubt that on 18th 
July, 1439, Bernard d’Audaux, priest and precentor of St. Marie 
d’Oloron, bound himself to P. de Lacase not to play at dice with 
his own money, under a penalty of two silver marks, one to go to 
the repair of the church, and the other to the said P. de Lacase. 
This stipulation was to continue in force for four years.2. Another 
document, signed at Navarrenx in 1406, calls to witness the following 
fact. In the year in question, a certain Prebendary said of 
G. de Tilh—but said it only to his own female servant—that he 
must take care “or he will become a cuckold.” He said nothing 
more with reference to de Tilh or his wife. The story got spread 
abroad, owing to gossip, in a much exaggerated form. Hence this 
explanation. Again, in 1405, a woman swore on the altar of St. 
Antoine at Navarrenx, that a child of hers was the son of the Curé 
of Aren. One of the witnesses to this document was the Curé of 
St. Goin. Going further back, in 1364 we find a deed by which the 
Auménier of the Abbey of St. Lucq fotidem verdis renounces his 
concubine, and promises not to take her back, under the penalty of 
losing his office. 

In the records of de Laborde, notary of Pardies between the 
years 1437 and 1439, there is a marriage contract executed between 
Peyrolet de Casenave and Condor, daughter of Gaillard de l’Abbadie, 
Curé de Mourenx.’ At Pardies, too, in the notaries’ records between 
1489 and 1503 is to be found the duplicate of a deed of gift of two 
cows and an ox, executed by Arnaud d’Abbadie, Curé of Gan, in 
favour of his servant, Bérardine du Foure, by reason of “ beaucoup 
d’agréables services qu’il reconnait en avoir recus,” which in the case 
of the “bonne & tout faire” that she not improbably was, might 
obviously have meant much or little, as the case might be.‘ But 
there is no possible ambiguity about the will’ made some time 
between 1478 and 1493, of Raymond de Bizanos, Curé of Bizanns, 
a suburb of Pau, the effect of which is as follows. A dinner is to 
be given to all priests and monks who attend his funeral, at which 
there is to be a sufficiency of beef, mutton, and fowls, while the 


1 z.¢. Petitions of Remonstrance. 2 Ibid. E, 1769. 
* Ibid, E, 1928. * Tbid. E, 1935. 
5 Ibid. E, 1975. 
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people of Bizanos are to have bread and wine. Bernard, his 
bastard son, is given his choice of two measures of wheat or millet, 
and a pair of shoes; and there is named as his heir, Roger, 
Seigneur de Bizanos, his nephew. It is needless to say that 
“nephew” is usually in such cases a euphemism for sov.' In the 
same archives (Pau), about the same date, we find a contract of 
marriage between Jean de Bordeu de Montaner, with Gaillardine, 
daughter of Gaston de Pecondou, Abbé de Jurancon. This was, 
however, a lay Abbé. 

Again, between the years 1533 and 1535, a lawyer named 
Raymond de Forcade, of Pau, states in his will that? Jacques de 
Fois, Bishop of Oloron, owes him fifty écus for looking after his 
interests for the ten years last past, and this he “ brings to the con- 
science of the bishop, and he will thus fall into mortal sin.” A 
copy petition of * the 16th century from the inhabitants of Garue 
throws a strange light upon the arbitrary conduct of the then Curé 
of Coarraze, who was also Chancellor of Foix and Béarn, in demand- 
ing from them various rights to which he was not entitled. A 
similar petition about the same time was presented by the people of 
Rontignon against their Curé, accusing him of having used violence 
to them. When to these sort of complaints we have to add the 
open scandal of Ramon de Leseun, Curé of Pau, claiming exorbitant 
burial fees from R. A. de Majendie, who brought the claim into 
Court in 1504,‘ we may fairly draw the conclusion that the conduct 
of Pyrenean ecclesiastics in the 16th century, as a whole, left 
much to be desired. Yet side by side with this self-seeking, 
chiefly of those apparently in high places, we find in 1491 the wil!l 
of Prebendary P. de Roque, who leaves his breviary to his successor, 
or twenty-five écus to buy another, and his bed to the Hospital of 
Pau.> Indeed, gifts to this excellent institution were then very 
numerous. For example, the Abbé Tristan, of Gan, whose story has 
already been told, left all his property to the same charity.® 

The conclusion, then, that we come to upon these facts, and many 
others of a similar nature of which space forbids the insertion here,’ 
is that the great men of the Church before the Renascence were 
not seldom lovers of pleasure rather than devout servants of God, 


) Cf. Deed of Apprenticeship of ‘* Nephew of B. de Grives, Curé of Lamayon, 
executed between 1508 and 1511.” Arch. B.-P., E, 1982. 

2 Ibid. E, 1988. * Ibid. E, 1980. 

4 Jbid, E, 1981. 5 Jbid. E, 1977. 

* Ibid. E, 2353. 

* See H. E. Watts’ Spaiz, pp. 152, 158, 264, 272, and 289. 
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but that afterwards matters mended, owing to pressure brought to 
bear by public opinion upon those in authority. Side by side, how- 
ever, with these scandals many gentle souls lived and moved and 
had their being in ministration to the physical as well as to the 
spiritual wants of those committed to their charge, of whom they 
were often brothers indeed.'! In early days, history was written by 
ecclesiastics. If the saying ‘‘ The man who is his own lawyer has a 
fool for a client” was made by the lawyers, surely the idea that the 
medizval Church was composed exclusively of godly men of heart 
was promulgated and vouched for by Churchmen. 

Nor is it fair to forget that in earlier days, if rich monasteries 
did take the ecclesiastical revenues of many a village, and often 
provide for its church services by an underpaid and overworked 
vicar, they nevertheless afforded the only shelter from utter misery 
then open to the poor and destitute. If the Church had such a 
hold upon the people of South-west France in early days that a 
Viscount of Bayonne had to regulate the amount that could be left 
by way of pious gift,2 much of such money went in relief of the 
miserable, and some part, too, in affording the only then existing 
endowment of research. Much in the way of charity they indubitably 
did, though still more could quite easily have been done. If great 
ecclesiastics were often self-seekers, we do not find all of this sort. 
It is not necessary to do more than instance the case of Richard, 
Bishop of Tarbes, in the 11th century, who by his gentlen2ss 
stopped marauding within his diocese ; and another bishop of the 
same district, Gaillard de Courraze, who in the difficult time of the 
English invasion had the heart to continuously exercise a benevolent 
and humanising influence, not only over his own district, but also 
further afield, and who thus averted much misery. These good men, 
like their successor, Frangois de Poudeux, who in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century refused to accept the Archbishopric of 
Bordeaux that he might continue the good work he had so well 
begun at Tarbes, as well as hosts of others, lived most useful lives— 
a fact which it would be the height of ingratitude not frankly tc 
acknowledge. But, upon the whole, the great dignitaries of the 
Church did not let their light shine before men with the lustre they 
might have displayed, considering the magnificent opportunities and 
the splendid vantage ground they had at theircommand. The good 


’ Thrice blest whose lives are faithful prayers, 
Whose loves in higher love endure, 
Tennyson, In Mem. xxxii. 
? Balasque, Etude Hist. sur Bayorne, i. 134. 
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deeds of the lesser lights are unfortunately too often buried in the 
obscurity of their small spheres of influence. Yet none the less did 
‘they, too, often shine, and, speaking generally, with a brighter light 
in proportion than did their spiritual superiors, of whom some, how- 
ever, like the rich monks of L’Escale-Dieu (Bigorre) got from Pierre 
de Marca, the great historian of Béarn, the description Zs tes 
pieux et tres savants moins de PEscale-Dieu. But was not Marca 
himself a bishop, and Quis custodiet ipsos custodes?, As Gibbon 
says, Abu Rafé will be witness for him, but who will be witness for 
Abu Rafé? 

There were good and bad alike in the Pyrenees, as elsewhere, 
three, four, and five centuries ago. It is merely a question of the 
quantity. But we must never forget the great truth :— 


The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 


So let it be with the West-Pyrenean Curés of the Past. Reguiescant 
én pace ! 
A, R, WHITEWAY. 





BROTHERS. 


The influences of moral progress on the cosmogonics of ancient thought are 
nowhere more marked than in the Hebrew theories of creation. The change of 
Melek to Molek, and our English borrowing of Molech or Moloch from the 
Septuagint translators of the Hebrew text, are familiar to all students of Hebrew 
literature. 

* EGGAR, liar, mad buffoon, 
Idiot gaping at the moon— 
What hast thou to do with me, 
Dreaming dotard, Poesie ? 
I who weigh the monster sun 
In the scales of measured reason, 
Tell the course his life hath run, 
And foretell his waning season— 
What hast thou to do with me, 
Vain impostor, Poesie ?” 


Beggar—no, a discrowned king, 

Ragged now, and shown the door ; 
Liar—no, on random wing 

Truthwards I had learned to soar ; 
Mad buffoon—nay, brother, hear, 

He who calmed the heart of man 
From the brute’s desire and fear 

To the peace where thought began— 
He who won a way for thee 
Was thy brother Poesie. 


“I who read the earth’s old story 
By the record of her rocks, 
Trace the sea in mountains hoary 
Crumpled by volcanic shocks, 
Mark the life of plant and creature 
Growing with the growth of air 
As the planet’s fiery feature 
Sank beneath the cooling layer— 
What hast thou to do with me, 
Blind romancer, Poesie ?” 
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Brother, when, to chaos turning 
All I saw in order here, 
I, with zeal of mercy burning, 
Bade the light of day appear, 
Thinkest thou the wild creation 
Of a day without a sun 
Showed a mad imagination 
In the tale I had begun? 


Once in Yahveh’s courts the car 
Of the Sun-god flamed afar ; 
Yahveh then was Melek—* King ”— 
King of battle triumphing 

In his heaven with host of stars, 
On his earth in Israel’s wars. 
War-god, Sun-god, Yahveh then 
Heard the groans of dying men 
Slaughtered to the majesty 

Of his dark divinity, 

And the wail of firstborn male 
Sacrificed in Hinnom’s vale. 


But there dawned a brighter day 
When the chariot of the sun 

Drove from Yahveh’s courts away, 
And the work of woe was done ; 

Melek now was Molek named, 

And the ancient rites defamed ; 

All the curses of the dead 

Lighted now on Molek’s head ; 

And as god of purer light 

Than the sun had ever shed 

On the highplace of the mountain, 

On the sacred stream or fountain, 

Yahveh claimed a higher right 

While the lower took its flight. . 


Brother, it was then I drew 

That old scheme which vexes you-— 
Doing as yourself would do, 
Gathering the best I knew. 





Brothers 


Sunless day and starless night 

Were no frantic fancy’s flight ; 

They were wrought by thought humane, 
Setting in a lower place 

What a blind and brutal race 
Worshipping with deeds of blood 
Fearfully misunderstood— 

Setting highest, not in vain, 

Purer,light than ever shone 

Bloody sacrifice upon. 


He who wrought the subtle thought 
Of that purer deity, 

Brother, who would have me nought, 
Was the idiot Poesie. 


HUTCHESON MACAULAY POSNETT. 
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TABLE TALK. 


DEGRADATION OF THE LANGUAGE. 


NDER the influences of ignorance and carelessness on the 
part of the journalists and writers on whom the general 
public looks as authorities, the degradation of the English language 
proceeds apace. There is scarcely a newspaper office in London 
which seems to possess an elementary knowledge of grammar, and 
the ‘solecisms which the self-made writer permits himself and the 
ignorance he displays find their way into periodicals of the highest 
reputation. As regards ignorance, I find a gentleman in Longman’s 
for November talking of a “sybil,” a spelling which no man with 
the slightest knowledge of Latin could employ ; while as regards 
carelessness I come in one of our principal reviews upon the sentence, 
“ A ‘woman is at heart a rake,’ as Byron said in his haste.” Byron, 
of course, never said anything of the sort, unless he was quoting 
with approval from Pope. I should have thought that there was no 
Englishman alive who aspired to write in a magazine or review, and 
who did not know Pope’s “ Epistle to a Lady”: 


Men, some to bus’ness, some to pleasure take ; 
But ev’ry woman is at heart a rake. 


An error of this class is the less pardonable, seeing that the lines are 
given in those dictionaries of quotations which should be under 
every writers hand. There are few newspapers now that do not 
print bye laws when they mean by-laws, an error which the County 
Council has had the grace to rectify, and the heresy has extended so 
far that besides such atrocities as bye the bye, or bye and bye, men 
talk of a bye at cricket, a thing that is scored when a ball gets by 
the wicket-keeper and the long-stop. This is not a formal arraign- 
ment: were it such I should indeed have something to say. It is a 
mere growl and an attempt to arrest the tide of ignorance under 
which newspaper writers threaten to overwhelm us, when they exhibit 
such instances of crass ignorance as a desiderata, and others even 
more inane with which I have not dealt. 
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Tue Cockney “ SporTSMAN.” 


ROTEST English and American against the so-called “ sports- 
man” and the, in my mind, no less odious collector or 
naturalist, though constantly renewed, remains futile. The growth 
of public sentiment against these creatures is gratifying, but continues 
practically inoperative. I speak only of England and America, since, 
though some aid in the campaign against slaughter reaches us from 
other countries, it is almost inappreciable in amount, and one has 
with sorrow and dismay to watch among the Latin races a recru- 
descence of cruelty. In England even there is more lust of destruc- 
tion than before. This, however, is no more than was to be 
expected from the fact that, thanks to facilities of travel, the 
breeding-places of birds and wild creatures generally became more 
easily accessible. It may well be also that the number of people 
able to indulge an idle and cruel sport augments with increas- 
ing population. In this country men of the class are regarded 
with growing disfavour, and attempts at the repression of wanton 
slaughter multiply in number, and may in time lead to satisfac- 
tory results. From ‘Nature Notes” I copy the following 
concerning that beautiful district, the Norfolk Broads, the spot of 
all others wherein aquatic birds should be allowed to breed in 
security: “The slaughter of reed-birds, coots, moorhens, &c., has 
become almost phenomenally great. The worst feature is the pure 
wantonness of it all, for the... . wounded birds are seldom 
retrieved, and days afterwards are found fluttering pitifully in the 
reed-beds, where they gradually starve or drown.” Men such as 
those of whom I complain are inaccessible to sentiments of pity. It 
is only by measures of repression, and by the enforcement of 
penalties such as I hope to see inflicted, that they can be reached. 


ANIMAL LIFE AND OUR PARKS. 


ONDON represents now one of the largest arcas within which 
guns may not be fired—and processes of trapping and 
destruction are not likely to be attempted, or if attempted can 
easily be repressed. Already wild creatures are becoming sensible 
of this. My own garden, not three miles from Charing Cross, 
is now familiar during the spring with the song of the black- 
bird, and Kensington Gardens in April, May, and early June 
hear the song of the nightingale. One has not far to 
go to hear the cuckoo or even the thrush, and the robin, the 
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sprucest and sprightliest of cavaliers, dear for many reasons besides 
the pious legend concerning “The Babes in the Wood,” may be seen 
almost any day in the few green lanes that are left us. Might not 
something be done to make more generally known to wild creatures 
the nature of the sanctuary afforded them in our parks, extending from 
Blackheath to Wimbledon, and from Streatham to the Alexandra 
Palace? I do not know what wild life can be prolonged within what 
is miscalled the Metropolitan area. In some cases, however, the 
experiment is worth trying. If squirrels, for instance, were let loose in 
Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens, in Regent’s Park and elsewhere, 
might they not breed and multiply in security? If nuts and other 
kinds of food are not to be found, it would be easy to provide 
artificially for them ; as Burns says :— 
A daimen icker in a thrave 
’s a sma’ request, 
and a squirrel’s requirements, even including his winter hoard, are not 
much larger. Sure I am that there are thousands in London who 
would give a small subscription to make it worth the while of the 
park-keepers to administer to its wants. Who would not be glad 
to see, as may be witnessed in the Central Park, New York, 
the active little creature bounding and swinging from tree to tree, 
and possibly in the way of becoming partially domesticated ? 
Attempts are made with more or less success by great landowners to 
bring back former denizens of our woods and to acclimatise others. 
In these I have little belief, since so soon as they pass over the pro- 
tecting boundary the bloodthirsty collector would track them down. 
Experiments such as I suggest might, perhaps, be tried with a fair 
chance of success. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 








